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SUCCESSFUL HOUSES: A book of suggestions on the furnishing of homes, with over 
one hundred illustrations from photographs of actual rooms. The most complete 
book on the subject to be had. Price, $1.50. Address The House Beautiful, Chicago. 





March winds raise dust, 
Pears’ yap removes it. be 
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IF ILLOW FURNITURE 


In shapes and patterns unique and practical, 
| conceived by our own designers. All high 
grade and made to our special order. 
Finished Natural Willow, or in colors. 


New fabrics for CUSHIONS for this warm-weather furniture. 


Correspondence invited. 





Our interesting Spring showing of 


Wall Papers with Cretonnes in same designs 


Careful attention has been given to gathering these 
Wall Hangings and Fabrics to match, carrying 
out the French and English idea of furnishing. 











Broadway and Dineteenth St., Dew York City 














‘**SUCCESSFUL HOUSES” recommends inexpensive things that are good. 
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Munsteap Hous: Frontispiece 


Over CotoniaL TeAcups Vircinia H, Rosie 171 
hk Seven Illustrations 


Munsteap Houss 





tne Lllustrations 


St. AUGUSTINE Evizasetu E, GoLtpsMITH 
tth ven Iliustrations 


JAPANESE Bronzes CHARLOTTE WuHITCOMB 
tth Seven Tliustrations : 

CanTersury Keys J. W. Dow 
th Seven Illustrations 

Tue PorTLANnD VAS: Paut STANHOPE 
tth ne Illustration 

An Ovp Catirornia Rancu-Hovuse Ouive PercivaL 

h Three lliustrations 


Otp-Time New En ’ NDUSTRIE Cora E, Pease 
Seven Illustrations 

New York Lett: Ouiver CoLEMAN 

kh Three Illustrations 

PusLISHERS’ ANN 


CORRESPONDENCE 





The editor will be glad to receive articles and photographs suited to the pages of THE 
House Bezautirut. He particularly desires descriptions and illustrations of “successful 
houses,” similar to those which have already appeared in these pages, together with notes on 
gardens, furniture, bric-i-brac, prints, silver and jewels, and the work of the Arts and Crafts 
societies. The editor will not be responsible for rejected contributions, but he will endeavor 
to return them whenever a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. In all cases the 
sender’s name should be plainly written on manuscript and on the backs of photographs or 
drawings. Articles and photographs which are accepted will be paid for at regular rates on 
their appearance in the magazine. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Two dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid, to any part of United States and Canada; 
to foreign countries comprised in the Postal Union, $2.50. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order, payable to “ Herbert S. Stone & Co.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and new addresses should be given. 

The trade supplied by the American News Company and its branches. 

Advertising rates to be had on application. 

Contributions of manuscript and pictures cannot be returned unless accompanied by 

tage. 
ov Title-pages and indexes for | VIII are to be had on application. The publishers 
regret that owing to the demand supply of copies of the first few numbers is limited. 

Numbers 2, 3, 4, and 6, Vol. I, are to be had at 50 cents each; numbers 4, 5, and 6, 
Vol. II; 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, Vol. III; 1, 2, 6, Vol. IV; 1, 6, Vol. V, are 25 cents each. 

Numbers 1 and 5 of Vol. I; 1 nd 3 of Vol. II; 2 of Vol. III; 3, 4, and 5 of Vol. IV; 2, 3, 
4, and 5 of Vol. V, are out of print 

Bound Vols. VI, VII, and VIII, 31.50 each, and very few copies of bound Vol. ITI, at 
$2.50 each. 

The publishers will bind any ume for 50 cents. 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO., 
Eldridge Court, Chicago. 
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The Asbestos Pad =i" 


THs Pad is made of two layers of specially prepared 

Sgr te interlined with strong sheeting to hold same 
securely together, making it durable and practical. The 
outside covering is made of double faced Cotton Plush to 
make it soft and noiseless. 

It is of sufficient thickness for all purposes. No other 

ad is ea its use preventing —— or hot dishes 
= rom injuring the most highly polished table. 

When ordering, give the = of Table, round, square 
or oblong. Measure the top surtace, width and length, as 
correctly as possible, as the pad covers the top only, and 
does not overhang. If for extension, give width of Leaves, 
and number wanted, as the Pads for extended Tables are 
made in two halves and the leaves or fillings added for any 
length desired. 


All Pads and Leaves made to fold, easily 
handled, and can be conveniently laid away 
when not in use. Descriptive circular and 
prices sent on application. 


L. W. KERNEY ~  caicaco, tumors 
























9 _ RELIABLE = 
Colby S} FURNITURE 7 \y 


Furniture we make others do not have. Furniture others have every- 
body has. Prices to suit the times—quality the best. 


BUY OF THE MAKER 


«to 008. Enizavetn st. JOON A. Colby & SoS sso-r51 Wevasn ave. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Gis Intique Shop. 


A special display 
in Shefheld Plate, 
Of the latter we 
pieces in the much 














this month of some rare things 
Antique China, and Old Glass. 
are showing a large assortment of 
admired Colonial cutting. These 


things will appeal to those who are in search of 
Wedding or Anniversary gifts. 


We will hold a Chair Show in April. 
Booklet ‘‘Things Colonial’’ sent on request. 








W.K. COWAN @ COMPANY 


203-207 Michigan Avenue, Fine Arts Building, Chicago 





No. 806. 
$5.00. 


° ° 
Artistic Decorations 

For Your Cozy Corner, Den or Hall. 

These Papier Maché Decorations (of which those here 
shown but a few of our productions) are just the 
thing for decorating Cozy Corners, Oriental Rooms, 
Dens, H , Libraries and other rooms in ~y They 
are so 1 in weight that a tack will hold them in 
No. 855. $2.00. place, and being made of Papier Maché they will not No. 851. $2.00. 
break, peel or chip off like iron or plaster They are practically indestructible and much superior to iron and 
plaster in an artistic sense. We call your ntion particularly to our line of Indian Chiefs’ Bustsand Reliefs. 

806, shown above is 82x30in., w i1bs., . 851, 852, 854, 855, are life size, 
Arm finish, Antique or bnght iron express prepaid, $5.00 Oriental Heads in colors, weigh 6 oz. Exp, prep'd, each $2.00 
Send for “ Artistic Decorations,” our booklet,in which are pictured and priced many other subjects, among 
them all kinds of Armor, Indian ¢ s, full figures, busts, bas reliefs and placques, Arab and Nubian 
Heads, Tiger and Lion Heads, Plac es of Rubens and Rembrandtand many others. 
References: First National Bank, Milwaukee. 


Send for it today. 
NATIONAL PAPIER MACHE WORKS, 893 East Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
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‘P-NELJON @| 


LET US Seon 
SUGGEST 


A scheme of decoration for your home this Spring 
Furnish us with a complete description and we will 
send samples of the latest designs in Wall Hang- 
ings with prices. 

If you only have one ot two rooms to be dec- 
orated, let us help you. Your needs can neither be 
too big nor too little. They will have our prompt 
and best attention. 

We furnish decorative treatments, following 
L’Art Nouveau or other popular styles. Our 
work is especially complete in 


WALL PAPERS, DRAPERIES 
AND NOVELTIES 


of our own importation. 


W. P. NELSON 
CO. 


193 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Paper Hangings from 15¢ per 
toll up. Write for booklet. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL DIRECTORY OF ARCHITECTS 








HE ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY 


of ‘THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL” is conducted with a 


three-fold desire: to afford a needed convenience to our readers; to be a medium of intercommu- 


nication for architects; and to relieve us 
to numerous correspondents. It will 
gether with mention of their specialties 
the extent of the directory shall depend 
concerned, it should be stated that alth« 
thing received, or to stop publication of 
or cessation should not be construed as 


of the labor and embarrassment of recommending architects 
contain the professional cards of architects everywhere, to- 


It is the publishers’ desire that the character as well as 
entirely upon the architects themselves. In justice to all 
ugh the editor reserves the right to omit publication of any 


any card at any time without explanation, such suppression 
reflecting in any manner upon any architect. 











ARCHITECTS 


CHICAGO 


E. S. HALL 
Architect, Successor to Harvey L. Page & ( 
La Salle Street, Chicago 


FROST & GRANGER 
Architects, 806 The Temple, 184 LaSalle Street, 


HENRY LORD GAY 
Architect, 92 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


L. G. HALLBERG 
Architect, Suite 808-8r2, 84 LaSalle Street, Oxford 
Chicago. Telephone Main-1768. 


HOLABIRD & ROCHE 
Architects, 1618 Monadnock Block, Chicago, II! 
K. E. JYRCH 
Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and I 
Chicago. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN 
Architect, 1217-18 Y. M. C. A. Building, 153 I 
Chicago. Telephone Central- 1969. 


PATTON, FISHER & MILLER 
Architects, Room 50, 115 Monroe St., Chicago 
Patton, Reynolds Fisher, Grant C. Miller. 


PEABODY & BEAULEY 


Architects, 1649 to 51 Monadnock Building, Chicag 
Homes. 


ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr 


Architect, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street 
Artistic Houses, Grounds and Interiors. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
FRANK H. NUTTER 


Modern 


Chicago. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND ENGINE 


Parks, Cemeteries, Public and Private Ground 
ence Solicited. 710 Sykes Block, 254-256 Henr 


DAYTON, OHIO. 

F. M. ANDREWS 
Architect, 914-919 Reibold Bldg., Dayton, O. 
and business blocks, 


ARCHITECTS’ 
REFERENCE DIRECTORY 











ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
W.K.COWAN & CO., Fine Arts Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. “ The Antique Shop.” 


JOHN R. HARE, 308 N. Howard St., Balti- 
more, Md. Fine Chippendale and Colonial 
Furniture, Mirrors, Clocks, etc. 


ART GLASS 


SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


CARPET SWEEPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE CO., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Royal Blue Sweepers “Save 
the Carpet.”’ 


CEMENT CONSTRUCTION AND CON- 
CRETE WORK 


STAMSEN & BLOME, Bank Floor, Unity 
Building, Chicago. 


CONDUCTOR PIPE 


AMERICAN STEEL ROOFING CO., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


EMBOSSED AND TURNED MOULDING 


(PORCH WORK AND WOOD GRILLS) 
BOYNTON & CO., 67 W. Washington Street. 
Chicago. Tel. Main-4536. 


FIRE PROOFING. 


THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 
171 Lake St., Chicago, 121 Liberty St., New 
York, Thorough protection against fire at 
small cost. 


HOSE RACKS AND REELS 


CLIFF & GUILBERT CO., 198 West Broad- 
way, New York City. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 
SPIERLING & LINDEN, 1216 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


W. P. NELSON COMPANY, !99 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 








When writing to advertisers please mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 
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PUMPS, ETC. 
Soft Water throughout the house with the “Im- 
roved Eureka” Water Lift. THE BISHOP 
BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
SHINGLE STAINS. 
SAMUEL CABOT, 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


WALL PAPER. 
THE ALMINI COMPANY, Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 
W. P. NELSON COMPANY, 199 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 


JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 
DRAPERIES 
JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 
INTERIOR FURNISHINGS. 


MISS ANNE LEE, Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
Selections made in Boston and New York for 
all Interior Furnishing. 


METAL TILES. 
MERCHANT & CO., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. 


DUMB WAITERS ar? HAND ELEVA- 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 86 Carroll 
Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Manufacturers 
of the Sedgwick Patent. 


PURCHASING AGENT. 


MISS ELEANOR ALISON CUMMINS, 76 
Third Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Selects and 
purchases Wall Papers, Textiles and Furni- 
ture. Draperies made and hung. Embroider- 
ies from original designs. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





CERAMICS 


Helen M. Topping 
Class Days—Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 


Conventional Designs for Tableware given special 
attention. Suggestions and estimates on application 











THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


Michigan Avenue and Adams Street 
EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE, ETC. 


OPEN DAILY. 9 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 


Art School open a For information 
apply . H. CARPENTER, Sec'y. 





OVING PICTURE MACHINES AND FILM 
FYTVSTALANTERKS WANTE ED A dPAdae 


HARBACH £C€0., 809 





As many of the back numbers of THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL are out of print, the publishers are 
now Offering for $3.00 one year’s subscription to 
THE House BeEAvuTIFUL and “Successful 
Houses,” a book containing articles with over 
100 illustrations reprinted from THE HOousE 
BEAUTIFUL. 








J APAN ESE ART NOVELTIES 


mported direct from J open a | Henry Arden, 
38 West 22d Street, New York. Embroideries, Silk, 
Silk Crépes in colors, Wall Papers, Grass Cloths, Chinese 
Grass Linen, Gold Paper and Pongees, Japan, English, Holland 
and German Pottery, Danish Glassware, Wood Paper and 
Cocoa Bark in Sheets. 

















MODERN STYLE, VOL. II. 


Designs in genera] use in Art Nouveau, $5.00. 


RUSSELL STURGIS’ DICTIONARY OF 
ARCHITECTURE, Vol. I. 


To be complete in three volumes. In Cloth, $18.00; Half 
Morocco, $30.00. 


Paris Exposition Furniture, $12.00. 40 Plates. 
Paris Exposition Decoration, 12.00. 40 Plates. 
ON HAND AT 
G. BROES VAN DORT, 

704, 218 LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





mame Direct from Our Factory 


The “(raeme” Handy Box Seat 





Buys this cnaeat BOX SEAT, direct from the 
factory, freight prepaid. To be returned at 
—_—- Our expense if you are not greatly ne 
—with it. Handy for any room in 
a bone, or for the office. At retail it would 
cost $10.00 to $12.00. 

olstered in the finest moss, deep tufted, and covered 
with Gobelin Art ticking and Art denim in all colors, both 
plain and figu s. Samples sent on request. Trimmed 
with brass beadingand ‘brass nails,and is fitted with smooth- 
running casters. x prettily lined with contrasting col- 
ors. Has loop to lift the cover and strap to hold it when up, 

Size, 36x17x14 inches high. Made in any other size desi 
andi in 5 many pope ular, artistic coverings. Write for prices. 
We Prepay Freight to points east of the Missiesipyi and 
north of South Carolina. Points poyene equelis zed. Write 
for catalogue showing WINDOW SEA SEATS, SHIRT- 
WaIst ES, COZY CORNERS, WARDROBE LOUNGES, etc. 








‘amend MPG. CO., 36 S. Ionia St., GRAND RAPIDS, m,) 
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A few weeks in 
Colorado next 
summer will do 


you more good 


than a barrel of 
medicine. 





E issue a handsome little book about —— 
Colorado, which is more entertaining and Burlington 
informative than anything on the subject yet Route 











published. It is full interesting illustrations 
and contains an excellent topographical map of the State. It 
can be had by sending six cents in postage to the address below. 


Excellent hotels, perfect e and wonderful mountain scenery make Colorado 
the ideal health and pleasu rt 
) 3 r * rl “ + ” ; + 
Colorado is not far away un “one night on the road” trains, luxuriously 
equipped, from both Chica nd St. Louis. Comfortable library smoking cars and 
lining cars @ /a carte ma trip seem very short. Then during the summer 
months tourist tickets ar greatly reduced rates, so the expense is not great. 





P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, C. B. @ Q. R. R., CHICAGO 
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OVER COLONIAL TEACUPS 


N early colonial newspapers frequent 


| advertisements may be found relat- 
ing to the sale of china tea-cups. 
“Arrived on the good _ ship 
Ann, Griffin’s 
wharf,’’ an- 
nouneces the 
Boston News 
Letter, 1733, 
‘‘A parcel of. 
fine Chinay, 
comprising 
30wles, Su- 
gar-Boxes, 
divers shapes 
in Muggs, 
Plates, Ba- 
sons, and 
Teacupps.”’ 
Another pa- 
per of similar 
date sets forth 
the fact that 
‘‘On Wednes- 
day next, 
there will be Sold at the sign of the 
Golden Cock, a choice Assortment of 
blue and white Ware. Complete Setts 
for the Table. Plates by the Dozen and 
by the Half, Bowles, Teacupps, likewise 
Delph Ware, Glass Ware, and Pewter.’’ 





A CorFEE SERVICE OF GOLD BAND CHINA 


In 1735 a Cornhill mantua-maker made 
known her departure from Boston 
through the columns of the New Eng- 
land Journal in this manner: ‘‘Widow 
Hepsibah 
Trott having 
for Good Rea- 
sons moved to 
Salem leaves 
with her La- 
mented Hus- 
band’s Moth- 
er her Best 
India China 
to be Sold at 
Public Van- 
doo on The 
Fifteenth In- 
stant. Said 
China in- 
cludes Plates, 
Sugar- Boxes, 
Sweetmeat 
Dishes and 
One Dozen 
Teacupps. Also a Silver Teapott and a 
Cream Jugg.’’ 

The teacups that Widow Trott left 
behind in Boston were of Chinese porce- 
lain, called in colonial days, ‘‘India.’’ 
Most of the china used in England at 
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FIFTY-FIVE PIECES OF LOWESTOFT 


that date was imported from Hong Kong 
by the East India Trading Company, 
and the name ‘‘India’’ was vaguely 
given to all oriental ware. The earliest 
record of porcelain in the colonies is 
found in wills and inventories, and from 
them it may be gathered that the first 
china used in America was of Chinese 
origin. China teacups long antedated 
china teapots. Oriental potters made 
only the dishes they were familiar with, 
and teapots were a European invention. 

There are many pleasant traditions of 
teapots over two hundred and fifty years 
old, of Mayflower teapots, of teapots 
belonging to John Endicott and Gover- 
nor Winthrop. Doubtless there were a 
few, a very few, in America during the 
early seventeenth century, but they were 
of pewter or silver, not of ‘‘chinay’’ or 
‘‘porcelyn.’’ 

The first china teapots imported in 
this country were of English ware, and 
those of oriental make soon followed. 
A clever English merchant sent a teapot 
to Hong Kong, where it was quickly 
copied. Then came a deluge of Chinese 
teapots and with it a confusion of Eng- 








lish and ‘Chinese designs that was 
destined to lead later to a great china 
controversy —a controversy that has 
never been settled and probably never 


will, be. 

The endless discussion over Lowestoft 
ware is at once the delight and despair 
of the collector. On one side is the 
decision that it is unquestionably Eng- 
lish, on the other that it is unmistakably 
Chinese, and between the two extremes 
are all shades of opinion; that it was 
made in China and decorated in Lowes- 
toft, that it was made in Lowestoft and 
decorated in China; that the situation of 
Lowestoft is such that no hard paste 
porcelain could have been made in the 
town, that if hard paste porcelain were 
made in Plymouth and Bristol, as it 
undoubtedly was, it could have been 
made with equal facility in Lowestoft, 
and so forth, and so on. 

Personally I prefer to believe that 
Lowestoft china was made in Lowestoft 
just as I prefer to believe that Shakes- 
peare plays were written by Shakespeare. 
In my mind it spoils half the romance 
of the story to give the glory to the 
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A STAFFORDSHIRE TEA-SET 


Chinese. 


on the subject. 
the latter for 
the Chinese 
side of the 
question I do 
not heed, but 
place all my 
faith in Chaf- 
fer’s account 
of the old man 
in Lowestoft, 
who years 
ago gave his 
testimony. 
Being the 
‘‘oldest in- 
habitant’’ he 
spoke with 
authority. 
Although 
very feeble, 
his memory 
on the score 
of the porce- 
lain was re- 
markable. He 
remembered 


I read diligently everything 
that Chaffers writes about Lowestoft, 
and I carefully skip all that Owens says 


The able arguments of in China. 


RoyaL BERLIN—PORTRAIT OF FREDERICK THE GREAT 


seeing the pieces made when a boy, 
knew the whole process, and scouted 
the idea of the ware having been made 
While I am quite willing to 


admit my 
doubt of cer- 
tain ‘‘Lowes- 
toft’’ pieces 
—those of 
grayish hue, 
heavy in de- 
sign as well 
as in weight, 
and decorated 
in many col- 
ors,—I cling 
to the opinion 
that the thin- 
ner speci- 
mens—those 
with narrow 
borders dot- 
ted with stars, 
ornamented 
with delicate 
garlands or 
carefully exe- 
cuted initials 
and coats of 
arms, the col- 
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ors being black with gold, blue with 


gold, or a beautiful reddish brown 
with gold, are Lowestoft, made in 
Lowestoft and decorated in Lowestoft. 
I like to think that the service here illus- 
trated is English— English from the top 
of the graceful coffee pot down to the 
base of the charming tea-caddy, that it 
never saw China, and that its only voy- 
age was across the Atlantic Ocean. One 
of Mr. Owens’ followers might suggest 
that the shapes are very oriental, that a 
fac-simile of the tea-pot even toits twisted 
handle may be found any day in modern 
Canton ware, and that the teacups are 
the same in design as the Celestials have 
been making for the past three hundred 
years. But whether of English or Chi- 
nese origin the set is very unusual. It 
has been handed down in one family for 
more than a century, and is one of three 
complete sets in America. 

Among the colonial teapots that have 
come down to us are those of Wedg- 
wood, of Bristol, of Plymouth, of Spode, 
of Chelsea, and of Worcester, each 
unlike the other and each embodying 
the story of a famous pottery. The cups 
that once belonged to these old teapots 
are seldom found to-day. Most of them 
long since went the way of much rare 
china. Those that have survived are 
small, without handles, and rest on a 
high base. In shape they are decidedly 
oriental and show the marked influence 
that Chinese potters exerted over all 
English clay-workers. Cups with 
handles came at a later day, but were 
not in universal use until long after the 
Revolution. 

Wedgwood tea-sets found their way 
to America as early as 1750. ‘‘Queen’s 
Ware’’ was the name bestowed on it in 
honor of Queen Charlotte, and under 
this attractive title it is spoken of in old 
advertisements. This Queensware was 
quite unlike the blue jasper china, orna- 
mented with white figures in relief, so 
associated now with Josiah Wedgwood's 
name. The paste was a deep ivory tint 
of slightly unevén glaze, and the shapes, 
especially the teapots, were extremely 
graceful. At first the Wedgwood pot- 





ters were not lavish in their decorations. 
Quaint sprays of flowers, or baskets of 
fruit and flowers, were scattered at inter- 
vals over the surface. Modern taste may 
find some of these decorations a little 
faulty—the queer roses and irregular 
leaves a trifle out of drawing, and the 
color combinations of red and purple a 
bit incongruous. On a new teapot they 
would be intolerable, but on a piece of 
old Queensware they are adorable. 

Early teapots were small. Tea was 
a luxury and was taken only in limited 
quantities. Later, when the prices of 
Bohea and Hyson were lowered and 
second cups could be indulged in, tea- 
pots assumed larger dimensions. Some 
of the old teapots are huge affairs and 
suggest that second cups were hardly the 
limit. But great or small, high or low, 
the shapes are things of beauty. The 
handles are well placed and the spouts 
rise at the proper angle. These old tea- 
pots should be a lesson to modern pot- 
ters who have erred sadly in this 
direction. 

Bristol china was highly prized in the 
old days and shared with Plymouth 
ware, if Lowestoft is left out of the 
reckoning, the distinction of being the 
only hard paste porcelain made in Eng- 
land. Neither Bristol nor Plymouth is 
common to-day. Both are attractive in 
design and fine in color. The strawberry 
pattern was a favorite with the makers 
of the former ware and some of the 
prettiest pieces are ornamented with red 
berries and bright green leaves. A 
unique teapot, the only surviving piece 
of an old wedding-set, has flowers of 
bright orange scattered over it, and a 
narrow line of sage-green outlining the 
eover and spout. This band or border 
is very characteristic of early Bristol. 
Later a line of gold supplanted the one 
of color, but it was not nearly so effec- 
tive. A teapot with an orange flower 
—a flower, by the way, that grows only 
on old china—has a curious cover. The 
knob is in the form of a swan—white, 
tipped with dull blue—another idea 
borrowed from the Chinese. 

Pieces of Spode, Bow, and Worcester 
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EXAMPLES OF PINK LUSTRE 


are seldom found to-day, and Chelsea is 
also exceedingly rare. The ware so often 
called Chelsea, clear, white china with 
raised flowers and leaves of lavender, 
was made after the original Chelsea 
factory had passed out of existence, and 
is not over eighty years old. Wedding 
tea-sets were often of this dainty porce- 
lain, and are treasured still in many 
households. The pieces are tall and 
slender, quite the reverse of earlier 
shapes, and while graceful and well- 
molded, are lacking in quaintness. 
They form an important link, however, 
in the china chain and should find a place 
in every collection. 

Pink lustre, copper lustre, and silver 
lustre form a group by themselves. 
Silver lustre came first and is the most 
valuable. The tea-sets of this old 
ware are among the most charming in 
existence. The low, fluted teapots, the 
creamers, and sugar bowls, each one per- 


fect in design, are® beautiful specimens 
of the potters’ art. The shapes are simi- 
lar to those seen in old silver and it is 
quite probable that the discarded molds 
of some silversmith were utilized by the 
first makers of silver lustre. 

Copper lustre is frequently picked up, 
mugs and pitchers being the usual pieces. 
These pitchers are generally large and 
can hardly be classed as creamers. But 
an occasional teapot, attractive in form 
and lovely in color, bears witness to the 
fact that tea-sets were not unknown. 
Modern copper lustre is now thrust in 
the face of the china hunter, but the 
hard, metallic glaze does not deceive any 
one and only enhances the charm of the 
old. 

Pink lustre came into vogue after the 
Revolution and for years was very popu- 
lar. It is found in a variety of shapes 
and is one of the prettiest wares to use 
on the table. Many of the old teapots, 
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sugar bowls, and creamers, and even the 
cups and saucers, while effective as bits 
of decoration, are not satisfactory on a 
This is especially true of 


modern table. 
Staffordshire. 

Late in the eighteenth century Staf- 
fordshire china, or more correctly, 
Staffordshire crockery, made its appear- 
ance, and with it came the ‘‘all-over 
patterns,’’ a form of decoration that led 
the potter into strange flights. 

Some of the teapots show a wealth of 
imagination, if a limited knowledge of 
geography and anatomy. The Stafford- 
shire clay-worker doubtless knew his 
own small corner of the world, but this 
he scorned to depict on his china. 
Knowing little of the Continent, less of 
America, and nothing of the Orient, he 
drew a series of foreign views that to- 
day are food for thought and an infallible 
eure for the blues. Chinese pagodas, 
Greek temples, Swiss villas, and Ameri- 
can cataracts were sometimes blended 
in the same landscape, while Indians 
beneath tropical palms were placed side 
by side with turbaned Turks or English 
ladies in large bonnets. 

But the color of this old crock 
blue! There is nothing like in all 
Chinaland. Fortunately it cannot be 
reproduced and each bit of Staffordshire 
is a treasure in itself. 

Between the years 1815 and 1830 a 
great deal of this deep blue crockery was 
made expressly for the American mar- 
ket, and was printed in designs relating 
to the history of our country. America 
was dependent on England for most of 
her tableware. Home factories were 
few and not very successful. English 
potters were quick to realize this, and to 
design the now famous \ merican 
Scenes.’’ A teapot with an impressive 


ry—the 








view of Washington’s tomb would surely 
appeal to a tea-loving and patriotic 
people more than a teapot, equally blue, 
with an English tomb depicted upon it. 
Teacups showing Lafayette’s landing, 
or MeDonough’s victory, would surely 
be more acceptable on an American table 
than cups of similar shape portraying 
British heroes. 

After the blue wave in Staffordshire 
came the mulberry, the pink, the green, 
and the brown. Then came the decline. 
Colors paled and designs lost their 
charm. The reign of the commonplace 
in china had begun. 

A collection of teapots and all the 
things pertaining to tea-making is a 
pleasant thing to own and to dream 
over. Colonial cheer seems to cling to 
every cup and to lurk in every teapot. 
What romance surrounds that piece of 
willow-ware and that bit of silver lustre! 
This queer Delft teapot came from an 
old Dutch homestead on the Hudson and 
has the tradition of belonging to a 
patroon. That creamer of Spode was 
found in a little village in the Berkshire 
Hills and was once part of a wedding-set. 
The helmet pitcher, the Nankin cups and 
saucers, and the teapot of Canton were 
unearthed in Salem. That teapot of 
Royal Berlin with the portrait of 
Frederick the Great was presented toa 
colonial shipmaster. Later it came to 
grief and was broken in nine pieces. 
That unique handle of iron was added 
by the town blacksmith, who must have 
been the pioneer of the arts and crafts 
movement in America. 

The charm of another age surrounds 
every piece of old china and makes a 
collection a never-failing source of 
pleasure. 

VIRGINIA HUNTINGTON ROBIE. 
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MUNSTEAD HOUSE 


Reprinted from Country Life. 


TTRACTIVE as is Munstead 
A House itself, it is much more re- 

markable for the garden that 

surrounds it than for its own 
dignified proportions. It is a fortu- 
nate fate for a place to secure an owner 
who is an expert in landscape design; 
and having written several able and 
beautiful books on gardening, Miss 
Jekyll manifestly knows what to do with 
her own. She has not attempted to 
“build stately,’’ for stateliness would 
have been out of place with the site at 
her disposal, but she has certainly given 
the world an object-lesson in the manner 
of gardening finely. Climbing the hill 
toward Hascombe, on the way from 
Godalming, the wayfarer turns aside to 
the left, by a sandy track of the most un- 


pretentious kind, with scrub trees and 
open land on his left, and a plain oak 


paling on his right. And then, after a 
while, he enters a little gate, not wide 
enough to admit a vehicle, and pursues 
a simple path, with grass and heather 
and bushes on either side, leading direct- 
ly toward a grayish yellow stone wall, 
which looks as if it had stood for scores 
of years, although, as a matter of fact, 
it has stood but a very few years; and 
then, turning to his right, he is in the 
porch, if porch it be. No cottage could 
have an approach more humble or less os- 
tentatious. Grand hydrangeas in simple 
tubs flank the entrance to the porch, and 
the door is of plain and solid oak. In- 
deed, substance, solidity, plainness, and 
the absence of pretense are the distin- 
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THE GARDEN Door 


guishing marks of the whole house. 
Inside, again, there is little which flashes 
upon the visitor or astonishes him; all is 
beautifully plain and massive. At first 
he simply feels that everything is exactly 
as it should be. It is only little by little 
that he realizes the details that produce 
the feeling—the width of the hall, with 
its huge beams still bearing the adze 
marks, the fine proportions of the fire- 
place with its glowing fire of oaken bil- 
lets, the noble array of ancient pewter 
in the dining-room, the massive sim- 
plicity of the staircase, the light and 
space of the gallery with its immemorial 
beams, the interest of the thousand and 
one ‘‘things’’ dear to a woman’s heart, 
for many reasons, stored in the cup- 
boards at the side. 





From the window of the hall, the view 
is absolutely restful. The eye rests upon 
a little lawn, fringed with birches, the 
most graceful of English trees, with 
rhododendrons, glorious in due season, 
at their foot; and through them, and 
between serub of Spanish chestnut later, 
runs a broad green path, at the end of 
which one sees the warm stems of a 
Seotch fir, which survived in the days of 
the great cutting. Even at this point 
it must be plain that these harmonies 
between house and environment, this 
fashion in which the house takes ad- 
vantage of every view of the wood and 
garden, and the wood and garden miss 
no view of the house, must be the result 
of careful thought on the part of some 
person or persons. 
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THE OAK GALLERY 


Nature has been compelled, soto speak, 
to group the trees. There has been but 
little planting, but where the birches 
predominated their rivals have been re- 
moved ; and so it has been with the other 
trees. The paths, or many of them, are 
broad and straight, and the sandy soil 
makes them springy and dry to the foot. 
Here in summer you come across groups 
of those giant lilies, ten feet high and 
more, the embodiment of stately purity 
and the pride of Munstead. There, near 
the cottage, are rampant and luxurious 
roses of the simpler kind. Here, along- 
side the birches, is a group of brilliant 
cistuses, and well placed elsewhere is 
azalea mollis. The purple of the au- 
tumnal leaves of the blackberry, the 
gorgeous hues of the autumnal fungi, 








are not forgotten. In fact, that wood is 
a perfect example of how much may be 
done to improve a wild spot without 
depriving it of its essential wildness. 

The rule by which to produce such 
garden effects is simple in enunciation, 
diffieult in the following. Group boldly 
with a thought of all the seasons and of 
all the colors; form many successive pic- 
tures in your mind, pictures which shall 
be harmonious in themselves and com- 
patible one with another, and make 
them. That is the beginning and the 
end of the whole matter, but it is also 
where the imagination of the artist 
comes in. For the rest, the golden rules 
are two,—not to be a slave to tidiness, 
and not to attempt to grow plants which 
do not like your soil. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE 


NE wonders sometimes whether 
() Florida is more charming in 
reality or in retrospect. When 
compelled to spend a winter in 

the north with its alternate snow storms, 
rain storms, mud, slush, warm days, cold 
days, and then—the grippe, how long- 
ingly the memory lingers over past 
Florida days; the warmth, the golden 
sunshine, the flowers, the delicious, idle 
out-door life! 
The occasion- 
al cold days 
are quite for- 
gotten —al- 
though when 
there how bit- 
terly we re- 
sent them— 
we'do not like 
to remember 
the vicious 
frost that tips 
the palmetto 
trees with 
brown and 
sears and 
blights the 
fresh young 
vegetation— 
those are the 
sad facts of 
reality, and 
when think- 
ing of the 
past, is it not 
always the 
beautiful that lives longest in memory? 
It has often been said since the ‘‘great 
freeze’ of 1895 that the climate of 
Florida will never again be the same, 
but history tells us that ‘‘during the 
night of January 2, 1766, the mercury 
fell to twenty degrees, and for the first 
time on record, lime, citron, and banana 
trees were killed in St. Augustine,’’ and 
again, ‘‘In February, 1835, the mercury 
fell to seven degrees Fahrenheit, a point 
that has never been touched since. Even 
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the wild orange trees were killed to the 
ground.’’ So the disastrous frost of 
1895 is not without precedent, and as 
Florida recovered before, so we believe 
it will again, and: such is the beauty of 
changeableness, there is always the hope 
of a change for the better. 

But however its climate may change 
for better or for worse, there is a fasci- 
nation about St. Augustine, with its 

quaint old 
streets and 
magnificent 
hotels, that 
will always 
attract the 
tourist and 
the student, 
the dreamer 
and the world- 
ling, and as 
the earliest 
permanent 
settlement of 
Europeans 
within the 
present ter- 
ritory of the 
United States, 
it will always 
be of peculiar 
interest to 
Americans. 
The early 
navigators 
were lured to 
Florida by 
stories of wealth and magic, and it 
is eurious that the fabled ‘‘Foun- 
tain of Youth’’ should have crossed the 
ocean in advance of the Spanish ships, 
and yet we have the testimony of Peter 
Martyr, in an address to the Pope to 
the effect that the existence of such a 
fountain was well attested and believed 
by the explorers themselves. Ponce de 
Leon undoubtedly believed in the legend. 
From something said by the Indians in 
Cuba, the Spaniards got the idea that 
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THE OLD WaTcH-TowER, ForT MARION 


this fountain ‘was 
Situated a little 
north of thatisland, 
and Ponce de Leon 
with three caravels 
sailed from Porto 
Rico in search of it. 

‘‘On Easter Sun- 
day, 1513, we came 
within sight of a 
coast which we 
ealled Land of 
Easter, or in 
Spanish, Terra de 
Pascua Florida, and 
claimed it for his 
most Catholie 
majesty, the king 
of Spain, landing 
a little north of the 
site of St. Augus- 
tine.’”’ Although 
the present-day 
tourist can be 
driven for a con- 
sideration to Ponce 
de Leon’s Fountain 
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of Youth,~ which tradition 
claims a mile or so north of the 
city, yet history tells us when 
he returned in 1521, taking a 
colony to the Land of Easter, 
his party was attacked by the 
Indians and instead of finding 
his Fountain of Youth, he re- 
ceived a wound which caused 
him to abandon the enterprise 
and retreat to Cuba, where he 
died after prolonged suffering. 

Some French Huguenots at- 
tempted a settlement in 1562-4, 
but were driven out and 
slaughtered by the Spaniards, 
and it was in 1565 that St. 
Augustine, the oldest city in 
the United States, was founded 
by Menendez. It remained 
under Spanish rule until 1763, 
when it passed into the hands 
of the English, and the cross 
of St. George took the place 
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of the Spanish lion on the flag- 
staff of the castle. In 1783, 
after the Independence of the 
United States was recognized, 
the British government re- 
ceded Florida to Spain. In 
June, 1784, the new Spanish 
governor, Zespedez, took pos- 
session, and again, after twenty 
vears, the banner of Spain 
floated over the castle walls. 
[Then began, we are told, 
‘‘what was, perhaps, the most 
idyllic period of the city’s his- 
tory. The world went on fight- 
ing as usual, but St. Augustine 
had ceased to be a bone of 
contention. Music, dancing, 
civil and ecclesiastical feasts, 
and all the light amusements 
dear to the Latin heart, were 
celebrated during the genial 
winter months, and the city 
was a veritable bower of tropi- 
eal vegetation, with narrow 
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paved streets, lined 
with cool gray 
coquina-walled 


houses. Within the 
walls no hoof of 
horse ever sounded. 
Those who could 
afford to ride rode in 
palanguins.”” The 
second war between 
the United States 
and Great Britain 
(1812-14) indicated 
the manifest destiny 
of Florida, and in 
1821 the Spanish flag 
was lowered and the 
Stars and Stripes 
rose in its place. 

The old castle, now 
ealled Fort Marion, 
from whose flagstaff 
the banner of Spain 
floated for so many 
years, is the most 
important and in- 
teresting of the 
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THE PONCE DE LEON, ENTRANCE THROUGH THE COURT 


Spanish relics, and one visit leads to 
many others spent dreaming in and 


about its old walls. 
Upon the first visit 
the sergeant in charge 
will conduct you 
through the case- 
ments, first pointing 
out and reading im- 
pressively a transla- 
tion of the half-ob- 
literated Spanish in- 
scriptions above the 
entrance. 

At the head of old 
St. George Street, 
with its overhanging 
balconies and many 
curio shops, are the 
city gates flanked by 
a few yards of co- 
quina wall, all that 
remains of the ancient 
defenses of St. Augus- 
tine. Old engrav- 
ings of the city show 
it as a completely 
walled town. The 
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present gateway was the prin- 
cipal entrance, was strongly 
guarded, and repeatedly saved 
the town from the sudden 
onslaught of savage or civil- 
ized foes. 

The ‘‘Old Slave Market,”’ 
on the plaza, is now used 
mainly as a lounging-place; 
the original structure was used 
as a provision-market until the 
city outgrew its accommoda- 
tions. On quaint old Charlotte 
Street is found the oldest house 
in St. Augustine, dearly loved 
and frequently painted by art- 
ists. The Hotel Ponce de 
Leon is too well known to 
require extended description. 
The architecture is Spanish, 
not Moorish, and was designed 
by Messrs. Carrére and Hast- 
ings. St. Augustine is indeed 
like no other place, and” we 
would that we could return to 


it again and again. 


ELIZABETH E. GOLDSMITH. 
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1,.==TEMPLE VASES, CANDLESTICKS, AND A BRAZIER 


JAPANESE BRONZES 


According to the Oriental belief 

it is beloved of gods and men. 

It has a place in ancient history 
and in all ages it has been the favorite 
material of craftsmen. It is also that in 
which art has achieved her first and 
highest triumphs. 

This homely alloy of copper with tin, 
with lead, with zine, is so fluid when 
molten that it is ideal for casting and so 
ductile that it is obedient to the hammer, 
the chisel, and the burin. 

Its origin is unknown, but as the name 
given to it by Japanese metallurgists is 
‘‘kara-kane,’’ literally ‘‘Chinese metal,”’ 
the inference is that it was introduced 
into Japan from China. The oldest pre- 


Bae has a wonderful past. 





historic metal discoveries in Japan are 
bronze bells and arrow-heads, but the 
date of their actual] manufacture is a 
matter of conjecture. 

The Japanese are extremely skilful in 
the composition of bronzes. Besides 
their ordinary bell metals and mirror 
metals there are two alloys, called respec- 
tively shaku-do and shibu-ichi. The 
exact proportion of alloys in either is 
uncertain, but the first is known to be 
composed of copper and a small percent- 
age of gold with traces of silver and 
other metals and the latter of copper, 
silver, ete. 

The Japanese bronzes excel not only 
in closeness, toughness and hardness, 
but in color and ornamentation. The. 
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colors range through all the shades of 
brown and gray from light yellow to the 
finest dead black. This black bronze 
because of its depth and softness has 
attracted the attention of the civilized 
world and been studied and imitated 
by the metallurgists of Paris. As Paris 
for three centuries has had the reputa- 
tion of being ‘‘able to execute in bronze 


» 


industry the best that Europe has to 
offer,’’ there can be no question of 
Japan’s supremacy in this one line. 
Rein is authority for the statement 
that the Japanese bronze industry has 
reached its highest development since 
the opening of the country by Commo- 
dore Perry. This development he says 
is less in the better composition of the 
metals than in the tasteful arrangement 
of the colors and in a better sense of the 
right amount of ornamentation. The 
-high reliefs do not play such a promi- 
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nent part, while inlaying and incrusta- 
tion are combined very effectively with 
chasing and engraving. 

The Japanese metal-workers have 
attained great skill in imparting to metal 
grounds different textures. They avoid 
the polished or highly burnished surface 
so uniformly affected by our silver- 
smiths. The Japanese use it only for 


2. A BRAZIER, A LANTERN, AND AN INCENSE-BURNER 


special effects in combination with other 
varieties of treatment. 

On this subject says Mr. Dresser, who 
is considered good authority: ‘‘We are 
too fond of bright surfaces and not 
unfrequently prefer glitter to repose, 
but to the Japanese glitter is vulgar. 
They tell a tale of a servant coming 
from the rural districts in Tokio, where 
she entered the service of a distinguished 
family. In her new abode she discovered 
a silver tea-pot which was beautifully 
oxidized and subdued in color; this she 
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at once proceeded to brighten. To 
her employers the whole respecta- 
bility of the article was removed by 
the process of polishing, and what 
was a work worthy of high appre- 
ciation had by her labor become an 
object of absolute vulgarity.’’ This 
incident might point a moral for 
the artisan as well as adorn a tale 
for the general reader. 

The ways in which the surface 
of metal is relieved by oxidizing, 
punching, corroding, dragging, and 
scratching are almost countless. 
Many of them may be seen in the 
illustrations accompanying this arti- 
cle. The preference for the artistic 
effects as produced clearly proves 
that the Japanese metal-worker val- 
ues the material under his hand as 
a means to an end and not merely at 
its intrinsic value. 

Mr. Dresser says, again: ‘Il am 
sure that the Japanese are right in 
seeking to give to their works in 
metal such textures as will make the 
ornaments they bear prominent by 
contrast. Many of their works have 
a ‘toothed’ or gunpowder-like grain, 
and from this an ornament having 
a somewhat smooth surface fre- 
quently stands out. 

“The Japanese are the only per- 
fect metal-workers which the world 
has yet produced, because they are 
the only people who do not think of 
the material, and regard the effect 
produced as of far greater moment 
than the metal employed. To them 
iron, zine, bismuth, gold, silver, and 
copper are only so many materials 
with which things of beauty may 
be produced, and the one is as 
acceptable as the other if perfect 
appropriateness is seen in the ap- 
plication of the material and if the 
result produced be satisfactory and 
beautiful.”’ 

Oriental bronzes have a romantic 


no less than a picturesque side and an 
enchanting chapter might be written 
regarding them from this point of view. 
Consider the hanging temple bells of 
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Japan and those wonderful and alluring 
creations, the magic mirrors. Their 
descriptions may be read in most of the 
books concerning the far East, but a 
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4, LANTERN FROM THE TEMPLE 
AT NARA 


woman who has seen much of 
the home life of the Japanese 
tells me of the loving regard in 
which the bells are held and of 
the superstitious reverence paid 
to them and the magic mirrors 
by the little brown people. 

Though Japanese bronze art 
has found its highest expression 
in temple furnishing and decora- 
tion, especially in the various 
Buddhas and other idols, there 
is among us a widespread and 
intelligent interest in the useful 
bronze articles seen in the homes 
of the well-to-do Japanese. 
Among such articles are the 
flower-vases (hana-ike); the 
censers (ko-r6); braziers (hi- 
bachi); mirrors (kaga-mi); and 
basins (midza-bachi). 

The illustrations for this arti 
cle are chiefly of such articles 
and for them we are indebted 
to the courtesy of Mr. J. S. 








Bradstreet of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
who is a very successful collector of 
antiques. Naturally a lover and student 
of the people, arts and customs of the 
Orient, Mr. Bradstreet has been much 
in Japan, not only visiting the cities, 
but making leisurely journeys into the 
interior—into localities remote from the 
Japan of the guide-books. In these by- 
ways he has found many of his rarest 
and most valued possessions. The illus- 
trations accompanying this article are 
from photographs of pieces selected from 
his importations and private collection. 

In illustration No. 1 will be seen at 
the extreme left a large vase of the kind 
used at either side of the temple shrine. 
Note the handles, each in the form of an 
elephant’s trunk, and the ornamentation 
on its bowl of a dragon in relief. On 
the table in the background is another 
pair of temple vases, very chaste in form 
and pure in color, also a candlestick and 
a brazier or hibachi. The brazier is used 
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6. A Group OF HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS 


for heating purposes. In the foreground 
at the right area lantern of the kind 
used before house shrines and an incense 
burner or koré, the latter ornamented 
with a bronze lotus blossom and bud. 
The wind bells hung from the lantern 
sway and tinkle responsive to the slight- 
est motion of the air about them, and 
the unique form and ornamentation of 
the incense-burner make it a desirable 
curio. 

Plate No. 2. At the left isa brazier 
of great beauty and value. The dragons 
represented in the medallions and 
handles are of exquisite workmanship, 
while the texture and tint of the surface 
are fine. The middle piece is another 
style of lantern and the incense-burner 
at the right 1s a good example of the 
bronze casting at the beginning of the 
present century. 





Plate No. 3 shows a temple vase of 
large size. It is, including the stand, 
four feet high. The bowl is used to hold 
water. Much of the beauty of this piece 
lies in the contrast displayed in the sur- 
faces of the different parts; the polish of 
the stand, the incrusted surface of the 
dragon, and the dull finish of the bowl. 
It is a very attractive piece. 

The candlestick shown in plate 5 is 
known to be of very old manufacture, 
and is correspondingly interesting and 
valuable, but its ornamentation is of a 
character that would distinguish it ‘in 
any age. Note the representations of 
the crane on the bowl toward the base, 
the dragons in relief on the stem, and 
the filigree work in the bulb, midway. 

It is stated in the history of Japan 
that art in its more impressive phases 
reached its zenith one thousand years 
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ago in the bronzes of Nara. The lan- 
tern seen in plate 4 was brought from 
a temple in that ancient capitol. This 
lantern is of great beauty, and when 
lighted is quite resplendent. Worthy of 
note is the lace-like effect of the perfo- 
rations in the walls of the globe and the 
subdued sheen of the surface about the 
top, above the bells. 

In the collection there is also a water 
bow! for outside use, which is in gray 
bronze and already shows the patina or 
changed surface color which often con- 
verts a plain piece of bronze into some- 
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thing individual and distinguished. On 


a hanging shelf back of the bowl are some 
small garden pieces, but it is impossible 
to describe this remarkable collection in 
detail. 

Plates 6 and 7 show a variety of in- 
teresting and beautifully formed and fin- 
ished household utensils—candlesticks, 
trays, lanterns, vases, etc. The form 
and workmanship are sufficiently clear 
in the illustrations, but the exquisite 
coloring, showing in the different pieces 
so wide a range of tints, is of course 
lost in reproduction. 

CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB. 














CANTERBURY KEYS 


CANTERBURY: KEYS AND ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE 


HEN Alexander Pope wrote 
his Essay on Man—when he 
wrote ‘‘Vice is a monster of 


so frightful mien,’’ he scarcely 
expected that posterity would find quite 
so many different abstract ideas, to which 
the useful aphorism could be applied 
with more or less propriety, as suggest 
themselves to the ingenious minds of our 


day. Just now, between vice and an 
alien type of architecture in America, 
the writer has discovered a rare analogy. 
For vice has not been assailed with 
greater bitterness of feeling than has 
the revival of the Elizabethan school. 
And more than that, Elizabethan archi- 
tecture is frequently ridiculed or, at 
best, made the subject of many ill- 
natured imitations. In 1894, when the 
inoffensive dwelling-house illustrating 
these notes was erected on the main 
street at Wyoming, New Jersey, it at 
first stirred up such a fierce sentiment 
of hatred and malicious satire as an 


inanimate object ‘is rarely capable of 
causing. I believe there were extreme 
cases where it was looked upon as some- 
thing fit only to be quickly destroyed by 
dynamite. If its paneled shutters were 
‘‘bowed”’ in Philadelphia fashion and 
tied with ribbons, this seemed to aggra- 
vate the animosity, and the ribbons 
would disappear during the night. But 
the wind was tempered to the shorn 
lamb, as is usual I believe, and the 
shutters suffered no injury. Even the 
Renaissance tilting shields over the 
doorway were in constant danger of 
being ruthlessly torn from their places, 
and impaled upon the nearest tree-bark 
—their safety, like the safety of the 
African explorer in the tree trying the 
power of the human eye upon the mind 
of the tiger beneath him, depending 
largely upon their splendid distance 
from the ground. All of which behavior 
was not very dignified nor was it very 
kind ; to-day difficult of belief after the 
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endurance and pity stages have long 
since passed away, and a host of con- 
verted admirers stand ready to embrace 
all those principles of design of which 
this tiny building stands as a humble 
representative. 

This has not been the experi 
‘Canterbury 
Keys’’ alone, 
but of nearly 
all as uncom- 
promising ex- 
amples of 
Elizabethan 
architecture. 
Even among 


ence of 


a | 


architects it 4 2am rc ¥ mi a 


is often re- 
garded as a 
highly heret- 
ical confes- 
sion of faith, 
and the or- 
thodox facul- 
ty of the Ecole 
des Beaux 
Arts at Paris 
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the end, it shall endure perhaps when 
classical formule are a dead letter—a 
quality that all its hasty and vindictive 
adversaries shall not be able to gainsay 
nor resist because it is the greatest of al] 
qualities and above all—charity! 

When the Kate Greenaway books and 
pictures were 
published, 
now some 
years ago, the 
Elizabethan 
motives were 
chosen to give 
that touch of 
charity—of 
home, of gar- 
dens, of gen- 
tleness and 
love, that was 
so desirable 
for the delec- 
tation of the 
young. The 
consecutive 
assemblage of 





—that manu- 
factory of fine 
architects— 


would be 
scandalized 
for one whole 
academie 
term should a 
conspiracy 


among the 
pupils be dis- 
covered to ex- 
ploit an Eliz- 
abethan de- 
sign. 

Of course I 
do not feel 
competent to 
undertake a disquisition on the 
influence that vice exerts over tl 
mind to create its proselytes 
tors of divinity might attend 
But I can undertake to declare t! 
ent quality that Elizabethan ar 
possesses preéminently that 
oft’’ makes so many convert 


subtle 
1e human 
Our doce- 
to that. 
1e inher- 
hitecture 
seen too 
, that, in 


eunningly 
pointed ga- 
bles, the red 
garden walls, 
the quaintest 
of windows 
and doorways 
were objects 
for endless 
domestic 
reminiscence 
and refiec- 
tion. For 
modern pur- 
poses there is 
enough ro- 
mantic his- 
tory express- 
ed in these 
without going further and delving into 
the realthing. As in all ages and places, 
even our own, there is that terrible fric- 
tion taking place close to the tire of the 
social wheel which we deprecate and 
would lessen if we could, so that nothing 
is to be gained by looking too far behind 
the fair seenes in order to bring to light 
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the less gracious side of the times of 
Elizabeth. We know the benighted side. 
We have read of the cruelty, the coarse- 
ness, the extortionate subsidy rolls. We 
have no market for such wares; but we 
can make use of every charitable and 
romantic souvenir. 

Because of this zeal in extracting only 
what is picturesque in Elizabethan archi- 
tecture, the iconoclast tries to injure 


ture of Portland cement applied by vari- 
ous methods to the wall surface prepared 
for it. The preparation means that the 
frame of the second and third stories is 
first sheathed with the usual diagonal 
planks, then covered with a patent iron 
lathing or a fiber-plaster composition, 
upon which are fitted the false braces 
according to the design shown in the 
drawing of the elevations. Lastly the 
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THE ENTRANCE 


our idol by calling American adaptations 
‘“‘shams’’ in their constructive elements. 
But this will not serve him. For then 
a very large proportion of all our archi- 
tectural devices in wood would be shams 
from that standpoint; and as the use of 
wood for colonial motives and classic 
detail has become legitimate and general 
he cannot now draw an invidious dis- 
crimination against our Elizabethan re- 
vival on that score. And really the only 
wooden construction to which he takes 
exception is the open-timbered work 
which, in America, is usually simulated 
by what is called ‘‘rough cast,’’ a mix- 


an 
aa 


‘rough cast’? is applied to the inter- 
stices, formed by the braces. 

Never try to make shingles do for the 
first story of an Elizabethan house. 
That would be an architectural solecism. 
Your first story may be of stone, of 
brick, of concrete, or make-believe con- 
crete, i. e., plain ‘‘rough cast’’ without 
the false braces (see gables of ‘‘Canter- 
bury Keys’’). Nothing else will do ‘‘just 
as well,’’ in fact, nothing else will do at 
all. And never, under any circum- 
stances, attempt a piazza—a piazza in the 
American acceptance of the term. The 
architect does not live who could make 
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CONNECTING BEDROOMS 


one harmonize properly with unadulter- 
ated Elizabethan architecture. He would 


needs be the alchemist who could make 
oil forget its sometime antipathy to 


water. If the terraces and platforms 
prove too sunny in summer (you will 
want the sun in winter) procure awnings 
for them. If still too sunny, buy more 
awnings, and then, if you find them 
uncomfortably warm, you rest 
assured that no American piazza will 
lower the temperature one particle. And 
the thing to do is to bundle a few belong- 
ings into a convenient portmanteau, and 
try the Isle of Shoals off Portsmouth, 
Nantucket, Block Island, Grand Manan, 
or some other immune spot of which our 
country has many where the statistics of 
the United States Signal Service fur- 
nish a guarantee that you will not be 
called upon to endure a greater maxi- 
mum temperature than eighty degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

In pursuing the’study of the architec- 
ture of an Elizabethan house we shall 
find we have much to learn about the 


may 





treatment of ceilings. 1 do not mean 
upon the plane of their decoration, for 
there the decorators have already done 
about everything imaginable, but in 
their construction. At present we have, 
ordinarily, in practice only two motives 
—the simple level ceiling and the level 
ribbed ceiling. Then there is a shame- 
less anomaly called ‘‘the ceiling with a 
eove’’ which usurps the place and fune- 
tion of a legitimate and higbly re- 
spectable architectural feature — the 
cornice. Ido not know when nor how 
the cove ceiling started, but think it 
must have been evolved by some invent- 
ive draughtsman in quest of novelty. 
The germ was exceedingly contagious 
and virulent, till now its ravages are not 
to be exceeded by those of the gypsy 
moth or other perennial pest. It is true 
that the banquet hall at Mount Vernon 
has a cove ceiling. But this is a very 
different cove ceiling from the ugly, 
stilted affair that masquerades for it to- 
day. At Mount Vernon there is first 
and always a cornice, then the cove 
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A VIEW IN THE DRAWING-RooM 


springs as a segment toa vaulted ceiling 
which is made to intersect a plane, the 
point of intersection accredited by some 


sort of band or molding to characterize 


what was intended. In Elizabethan 
domestic architecture there is a chance 
for some beautiful vaulted ceilings of 
either the segmental, semi-circular, ellip- 
tic or Tudor arch construction. The 
drawing-room at ‘‘Canterbury Keys’’ 
has a ceiling in the shape of a depressed 
Tudor arch which has proved itself quite 
satisfactory. The well-hole in the ceil- 
ing of the hall, which is surrounded by 
a railing on the second floor, was not so 
successful for lack of sufficient space for 
its proper mechanism. This effect should 
not be attempted on smaller dimensions 
than six feet by ten feet. It 1s a charm- 
ing thing, however, with the right pro- 
portions. The kitchen, shown cross- 
hatched in the first story plan, has a 
floor of deep red, unglazed tiles. I 
believe there have been servants who 
objected to it, but with the use of mats 
in winter, this objection was greatly 


overcome, and for absolute cleanliness 
it has everything to recommend it. 
Another internal feature somewhat un- 
usual is the pair of sliding doors between 
two bedrooms on the second story. I do 
not know why people do not oftener 
resort to this plan for space and a better 
circulation of air in the two sleeping 
apartments. I did it respectively at 
Eastover, Greylingham, and Bow- 
marchioness with unvarying success. 

It is needless to say that an Eliza- 
bethan house should have specially 
milled trim, doors, sash, and moldings 
after the English models; and then, an 
Elizabethan house needs chimneys. You 
will say that most houses do. But it is 
possible to get along with fewer of them 
in the American plan. Every. Eliza- 
bethan design, however modest, should 
have two good chimneys, at least; and 
they multiply at a high ratio to the size. 
Therefore this kind of a dwelling is by 
no means a cheap—lI will not say eco- 
nomical—experiment, because I want to 
use that adjective in a broader sense. I 
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want to say that, for my part, 
I would consider it economy 
to do without every interior fix- 
ture not absolutely indispen- 
sable, my third story bedrooms 
and my landscape gardening 
projects for a year or two, so 
long as the central idea was 
the true one upon which to 
work out my salvation in good 
time. For if this central idea 
be ill-chosen or mutilated in 
its essential parts, nothing we 
ean afterward do will improve 
our condition the least bit, and 
by degrees the thing will re- 
solve itself into the one per- 
manent regret. 
J. W. DOW. 








THE PORTLAND VASE 


r \HERE are only a few individual 
pieces of ornament that have 
achieved a fame sufficient to make 
for themselves a special name all 

their own. There are numerous wares 

which are world-famous as a class, but 
of which no individual specimen has 
much the better of its fellows in regard 
to its wide repute. Here is a piece of 
royal Sévres, a piece of Dresden, a piece 
of Satsuma, but each is one of many. 

It has no distinctive existence, no name. 

The Portland vase has this almost unique 

distinction. Any one much versed in 

china lore knows the history of this 
vase, though it is not china; for not only 
is it mentioned in numerous books and 
articles, but several monographs have 
been written upon it; yet to a very large 
number of people it is still but a name, 
associated in their minds in some way 
with the name of Wedgwood, but con- 


veying beyond that no distinct impres- 
sion. Its known history is so very full 
of adventure and the vicissitudes of life 
as to give ita still greater claim upon 
hnman attention. 

The origin of the vase has been fixed 
by experts to have been near the close of 
the Roman Republic, but by whom made 
and for whom, there is now no record. 
During the first half of the seventeenth 
century a sepulchre on the mound near 
Rome known as the Monte de Grano, was 
opened by order of the then Pope, Urban 
VIII. In this marble sarcophagus, dat- 
ing from about 300 A. D., where it had 
lain safely buried for over thirteen hun- 
dred years, was found the vase. The 
sepulchre is now in Rome in the museum 
of the capitol. The reliefs on its faces 
represented stories from the life of 
Achilles. On the sides were pictured the 
‘Sacrifice of Iphigenia’’ and ‘‘Priam 
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begging the body of Hector from 
Achilles,’’ and on either end were groups 
of warriors. The vase itself was a glass 
cameo about ten and one-quarter inches 
high, the background and body a very 
dark blue glass, over which is a layer 
of opaque white glass. The cameo fig- 
ures are cut out of this white layer in 
relief. The two scenes cut with such 
masterful skill upon the sides have been 
variously interpreted, but it 1s now 
believed that they represent episodes in 
the courtship of Peleus and Thetis. 

Urban placed the vase in the Barberini 
Palace, his own home, as he was named 
Maffeo Barberini prior to his elevation 
to the pontificate, and for many years it 
was therefore known as the ‘‘Barberini 
Vase.’”’ It was purchased for £1,000 
about the year 1782 by Sir William 
Hamilton, the husband of that Lady 
Hamilton whose name is always associ- 
ated with Lord Nelson’s otherwise 
splendid memory. Sir William sold it 
in 1785 to the Duchess of Portland, from 
which time it has been known by its 
present name. After the Duchess’ death 
the new Duke attempted to buy it of the 
estate, but at the sale was much annoyed 
to find a determined competitor in 
Josiah Wedgwood. Upon learning that 
the potter wished it only for the pur- 
pose of a model, he is reported to 
have suggested a compromise, by .the 
terms of which Wedgwood retired from 
the competition, allowing the Duke to 
bid in the vase on condition that he 
should be allowed to copy it in his own 
ware. This was the result in any event. 
The Duke secured the vase for £1,029, 
and Wedgwood has greatly enhanced 
its fame by the very beautiful copies he 
made of it. The fourth Duke of Port- 
land deposited it as a loan and for safe- 
keeping in the British Museum. 

One would think that here an object 
such as this would have finally come 
into a quiet and honored old age, after 
all the dangers to which it had been 
exposed since before Christ; but in 
February, 1845, a scene-painter named 
William Lloyd, wantonly and without 


excuse, broke it into many fragments. 
It was carelessly mended, several parts 
being missing, and is still preserved in 
the museum. 

Very fortunate, indeed, it was ‘that 
Wedgwood had long before executed 
his splendid replicas, of one of which 
the illustration is a picture. 

These replicas were made in blue- 
black jasper body, upon which, in ac- 
cordance with Wedgwood’s usual prac- 
tice, the molded reliefs in white jasper 
were subsequently fastened. The edges 
were then carved and cut before the 
piece went to the fire. Wedgwood 
stated at one time his desire to make 
one hundred such reproductions, if such 
a word can be applied to a replica in 
another material, though in form and 
decoration the same. Nearly twenty of 
these ‘‘first editions’’ are now in public 
and private collections. Shortly after 
Wedgwood’s death his firm made more 
copies, but they are hardly considered 
as equal to those made under the master- 
potter’s own supervision. Still later the 
design has been much used in commer- 
cial ‘‘Wedgwood,’’ especially in the ware 
with white figures on a dark blue back- 
ground. 

Wedgwood charged £50 for each of his 
perfect replicas, and the prices of such 
of these as have been subsequently sold 
have been much enhanced. In 1849 one 
was sold for £20. The copy sold from 
the Parnell collection brought £173 in 
1872. In 1890 at Christie’s a fine early 
copy went at £199 10s., while in 1892, 
during the sale of the collection of Mr. 
W. D. Holt, a copy of the vase was sold 
for £215 5s.,.a price in all probability 
far beyond what the original would now 
bring in its broken condition. Such is 
the history of the ‘‘Portland Vase,’’ and 
it would seem that it indeed justifies the 
peculiar honor that has been done to this 
bit of glass which, reflecting the skill 
and artisanship of the Roman Republic, 
has come down to us in such perfect 
condition only at last to be shattered by 
a scoundrelly vandal. 

PAUL STANHOPE. 
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PATIO, FROM THE KITCHEN VERANDA 


AN OLD CALIFORNIA RANCH-HOUSE 


HE ranch-house typical of the old 
Southern California, the land of 
adventure and romance and roses 
and sunny skies, was very unlike 

the farm-house of stern New England. 

The California ranch-house was built 
of sun-dried bricks of adobe mud, and 
its walls were from three to six feet 
thick—a dwelling-place that was refresh- 
ingly cool in the white glare of summer 
and warm in the chill rainy seasons. 
There were latticed windows, not many, 
and the roof was tiled. The more pre- 
tentious homesteads of Southern Cali- 
fornia, antedating the occupation by 
Americans, contained from thirty to 


fifty rooms (each room‘opening on a 
veranda) and built around a central 
court, in which were a fountain and a 
little garden of flowers and vines and 
orange trees. In one wing of the house 
were the living-rooms, in one the guest- 
rooms and sleeping apartments of the 
family, and in the rear wing were the 
servants’ quarters. It was claimed that 
there was small need for fireplaces in 
such a balmy climate, as when it was 
chilly weather it was merely necessary 
to sit in the sun and, as the sun pro- 
gressed westward, to follow the verandas 
in that direction. If there was no sun, 
it was explained that one could put on 
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THE VERANDA 


more clothes or that one could hover 
over a brazier. And so in the old-time 
houses a fireplace seems to have been 
the exception. 

Nevertheless, these verandaed adobes 
were very livable and picturesque, espe- 
cially the ranch-houses, under a burning 
sun and the bluest of skies, their white 
walls shimmering in the midst of the 
rich, dark green of orange-orchards and 
the yellow grain-fields that stretched 
away to the brown foot-hills and the 
encircling blue mountains. 

In San Diego County, there still stands 
a very well-preserved ranch-house that 
may be accepted as typical of the old 
semi-feudal days. It dates back about 
seventy-five years and at one time was 
the property of Don Pio Pico, the last of 
the Mexican governors of the province of 


California. Pio Pico’s life was a stir- 
ring romance, if not a melodrama. His 
hospitality was as magnificent as that of 
a prince, he lived and gave gifts like a 
king; yet he died in obscurity, old and 
poor, in one of the cities made beautiful 
and prosperous by the detested gringos. 

In those days, already a mere legend, 
there were always many guests coming 
and going at the ranch-house. When 
one lived fifty or seventy-five miles 
away, it was generally agreeable and 
worth while to take several days or 
weeks for a little neighborly visit. 
There was no occasion then for hurrying 
and scrambling—life was an idyl. And 
so there was always a house-party in 
progress. 

The afternoons were lounged away in 
the blue shadow of the verandas and in 
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the evenings there was music and danc- 
ing in the large summer-house, a very 
delightful place down in the orange- 


orchard. It was festooned with purple 
passion-vines and on each side stretched 
pleasant, arbored walks, ninety feet 
long. All this made an effective back- 
ground for the brilliantly garbed belles 
and beaus of the southern counties who 
dreamed there, and danced and coquetted 
away the slow perfumed hours with 
little thought of care or the needs of any 
to-morrow. The old Californians cer- 
tainly lived in the eternal Now. 

On Sundays, the people of this ranch 
recognized their church duties and rode 
nineteen miles to hear mass at the San 


Luis Rey Mission. None of them could 
have consistently grumbled at such a 
journey, accustomed as they were to 
magnificent distances. 

Within a few years this estate of two 
hundred and eighty-one thousand acres 
will have been divided and subdivided, 
towns will spring up, and this venerable 
old house will be vacated and vandal- 
ized, then, finally, pulled down by an 
irreverent hand. It will vanish as the 
many others have vanished and then one 
of the very last links between the 
romance of The Old California and the 
thrift of the New will have been lost to 
the children of this generation. 

OLIVE PERCIVAL. 
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An OLD QuiLT USED as A Rv 


OLD-TIME 


NE of my earliest memory pic- 
tures is of a tall, large-framed 
old man, with black, shaggy hair 


and eyebrows, sitting upon a 
wooden bench in my grandfather’s big, 
old farm kitchen, and supported on a last 
before him is.a boot into the sole of 
which he is hammering little wooden 


pegs. Every autumn this old man 
came with his bench and tools to make 
and repair the boots and shoes for the 
family. The leather he used was tanned 
at the village tannery, from skins taken 
from calves raised upon the farm. The 
sole-leather was made from cows’ hides, 
also a product of the farm. 

During the same season of the year a 
tailoress came to the home to cut and 
make the men’s and boy’s clothes, of 
cloth woven in hand looms, the wool for 
which had grown on the home herd of 
sheep, and had been carded, spun, and 
dyed by the women of the household. 
Some of the same rolls were spun into 
yarn to be knitted into warm mittens 
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NEW ENGLAND INDUSTRIES 


and stockings. Blankets were also woven 
from the finely spun yarn—blankets that 
were light, yet warm, and would wash 
without shrinking to the stiff, board- 
like consistency of those we buy now- 
adays. I possess one of the old blankets 
woven by my grandmother more than 
seventy years ago, and it is still? white 
and soft, of a beautiful crépey texture, 
though worn so thin that it is now ex- 
empt from duty and is preserved as a 
valuable treasure. 

The old loom, stationed in an unfin- 
ished chamber, when not having on its 
beam the warp of homespun or blank- 
ets, bore the bright web of linsey-wool- 
sey for the women’s and little girls’ 
winter gowns, or the intricate pattern 
of the linen and woolen bedspreads of 
our great-grandmothers’ days. The flax 
for the linen was also raised on the farm, 
but before my remembrance. When I 
was a child, nearly fifty years ago, 
mother was still using the sheets, table- 
cloths, and towels that were entirely of 
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home production from the sowing of the 
flaxseed to the dainty hemming of the 
linen. The little flax-wheel, the great 
spinning-wheel, and the loom were 
familiar objects in the attic, but I never 
saw the flax-wheel in operation, though 
the spinning-wheel and the loom were 
in frequent use all through my girlhood. 
Rag carpets were the latest production 
of the loom. 

These are but few of the old home 
iudustries. We wonder how the mothers 
of those days found time to make the 
candles, boil the soap, pick the geese for 
the feathers to fill the voluminous beds 
and pillows, make the preserves and 
pickles, dry the pumpkins and apples 
for the winter’s store; and though the 
men harvested the vegetables and fruit, 
and butchered the animals for the meat, 
the women had much to do with this 
work also. Then the little ones required 
care, taking much of the mother’s time, 
as they do to-day, though in a somewhat 
different manner. As we look back it 


seems as though the farm supplied nearly 
all the home wants. Flour and meal for 
the bread were made from the farm-raised 
wheat, rye, and corn ground at the vil- 


lage mill, sugar and syrup were pro- 
duced from the maples in the pastures 
and wood-lots, and these same wood-lots 
provided the fuel and even timber, 
boards, and shingles to build the houses 
and barns. 

In central Maine last summer I saw 
a little girl of about eight years of age 
who sat by a window knitting a rug out 
of narrow strips of variously colored 
rags, sewed together in a continuous 
string wound in a large ball. The 
mother, a middle-aged woman, was knit- 
ting a man’s woolen stocking, an art I 
had thought extinct, machine-manufae- 
tured hose are so cheaply procured. The 
grandmother, eighty-nine years old, was 
seated in a low, wooden rocker, and, 
without the aid of spectacles, was sew- 
ing with fine, even, ‘‘over and over’’ 
stitches the seam of a sheet. She 
proudly told me that she bore the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest woman in 
her town. 


I exclaimed about such a tiny girl 
having the strength in her puny hands 
to wield the big, clumsy needles weighted 
with the cumbersome work, and being 
contented to sit knitting rugs instead of 
wishing to be running about in the beau- 
tiful field of buttercups and daisies sur- 
rounding the little weather-worn dwell- 
ing. Thereupon the mother brought 
out other rugs the little one had knit, 
and patchwork quilts she had pieced, a 
marvelous quantity of work, considering 
the era in which we live and the age of 
the child. Children of eight years in our 
cities and large towns are barely out of 
the kindergarten, and would be consid- 
ered unusually skilful with the needle 
could they assist in making their dolls’ 
clothes. This little Maine girl seemed 
to belong to the period of our grand- 
mothers when our mothers as children 
were made to sew or knit a ‘‘stent’’ 
every day. She smiled proudly and 
happily as we praised her work and 
asked her the names of the patterns in 
a large quilt having no two ‘‘squares’’ 
alike. 

This quilt was a unique collection of 
more patchwork patterns than we had 
seen or heard of. Perhaps some reader 
who in early girlhood sat for hours 
piecing patchwork with carefully basted 
seam, requiring, when the art was being 
learned, to be sewed ‘‘over and over’’ 
with many takings out and resetting of 
the stitches, would be interested in the 
names of these ‘‘squares.’’? There were 
forty-nine patterns in the quilt, and I 
ean recall Jacob’s ladder, state-house 
steps, wild goose chase, log cabin, pine 
tree, rising sun, blazing star, four stars, 
checker-board, monkey-wrench, lion’s 
paw, bear’s paw, four T’s, twin sisters, 
orange peel, butterfly, basket square, 
button square, and diamond square. 
Some of the designs required many 
stitches, as the pieces of calico making 
up the ‘‘squares’’ were very small. 
Occasionally the design suggested the 
name, but oftener a fine imagination was 
necessary to perceive the reason for it. 
The grandmother told us that she once 
visited Augusta, and ‘‘the state house 
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steps looked just like that square of 
patchwork.’’ ! 

Our enthusiasm over the old-time 
patchwork led to talking about the hand- 
woven bedspreads, and we asked to see 
the two beautiful blue-and-white ones 
the grandmother said she wove in her 
girlhood and still possessed. She was 
as delighted as the little granddaughter 
to exhibit her treasures, and brought 
for our inspection, besides the bed- 
spreads, huckabuck, diaper, and damask 
towels and tablecloths of her own weav- 
ing, also some odd pieces of old china, 
including some very pretty plates and a 
lovely cup and saucer decorated with the 
bright scarlet berries and green leaves 
of the strawberry plant. 

I asked her to explain how the differ- 
ent patterns of the linen and bedspreads 
were woven, and in spite of her years 
and rheumatism she hastened to the next 
room again to bring out a roll of paper 
patterns much worn and yellow with 
age. They were simply strips of paper 
marked off in rectangular sections, con- 


taining numerals that represented the 
number of threads of the warp to be 
altérnately lifted and depressed by the 
machinery of the loom to form a shed or 
space for the passage of the shuttle bear- 
ing the weft. The process seems very 
complicated to one who has never prac- 
ticed the art of weaving, but the old 
lady spoke of the many ingenious ar- 
rangements of threads forming such a 
variety of designs as very simple indeed. 
In telling us of the care that must be 
given to counting the threads accurately 
to assure the correctness of the finished 
pattern, she informed us that similar 
care must be used in preparing the yarn 
for the web. She told us of a girl who 
spoiled a whole web by not counting the 
threads correctly when she reeled the 
yarn for the warp from the spinning- 
wheel. Each skein of yarn should have 
seven knots, and each knot forty threads; 
then the strands of the warp will be of 
equal length when wound upon the beam 
of the loom. In comparing the value of 
the woven quilts in the old time with 
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QUILTS OF MANY PATTERNS 


their present value, we were told, by 
way of illustration, of a friend who 
‘‘swapped the first coverlet she wove for 
a clock. The price of the clock was 
twenty-five dollars, and it had wooden 
wheels that ran on ivory. She gave 
her coverlet and a two-year-old heifer 
for it.’’ 

Each pattern had its name written 
upon it, and on some were the date of 
the design and the name of the designer. 
The name Ruth G. Farrar was attached 
to several of the patterns. Upon one 
was written, ‘‘This may certify that the 
new invented Draught, which is called 
the beautiful figure, belongs to Ruth G. 
Farrar, Windsor, December 31, 1830.’’ 
Compass work, Washington’s rings, 
royal beauty, rose in the wilderness, the 
beauty of Edinburgh, Jefferson’s liberty, 


orange peel, fancy figure, cloves, etc., 
were among the names given to the 
‘“‘draughts.’’ The dear old lady said 
that she considered ‘‘Jefferson’s lib- 
erty,’’ one of the most beautiful pat- 
terns, and many others of her contem- 
poraries must have thought so too, for, 
upon making search in the country 
homes, I found more pieces of old quilts 
of this design than of any other. It 
would be very interesting to learn why 
the design was called ‘‘Jefferson’s lib- 
erty.’’ The reason for the name ‘‘Wash- 
ington’s rings’’ is quite apparent. The 
pattern of one of the pillows suggests 
rings, and as Washington was the great- 
est man of those days, it was very 
natural to honor things animate and 
inanimate with his name. 

Before my departure from this home 
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‘““JEFFERSON’S LIBERTY’’ 


I was given a piece of one of the bed- 
quilts, and this possession gave me the 
collecting mania, so that before leaving 
Maine I had seen quite a large number of 
beautiful spreads, thirty of them of dif- 
ferent designs, and had had several pieces 
given me. Most of these quilts were 
blue and white, but some were red and 
white, and a very few red, white, and 
green, the: red usually being faded to a 
yellowish brown. The blues were, asa 
rule, very dark. The lighter blues were 
nearly always in quilts of coarser tex- 
ture and looser weave, giving me the 
impression that the dye had been care- 
lessly prepared. 

The old country homes all possessed 
the perennial ‘‘blue dye pot,’’ whose 
foul-smelling contents produced a last- 
ing deep blue. Dyes for other colors 
were made when required by steeping 
the bark of trees, logwood, cochineal, 
madder, copperas, etc. The outer husks 
of butternuts gave a rich reddish brown 
known as ‘‘butternut color.’’ It is more 
than probable that some of the richest 
red browns in the old quilts were dyed 
with butternut husks instead of being 
the faded results of some red dye. That 
maple bark gave a very pretiiy slate color 
I well remember, from the fact that an 
eccentric neighbor used to dye her baby’s 
linen with maple bark, ‘‘to save wash- 
ing,’’ she said 











My collection of antique bedspreads 
has as yet amounted to only eighteen 
specimens, ranging in size from a piece 
ten inches square to the covering of a 
large couch. They are so beautiful and 
durable I have utilized them also for 
pillow covers, table spreads, and hang- 
ings. The quilt, now a bookcase drapery, 
was used many years for a rug on the 
sitting-room floor of the old lady from 
whom I purchased it. On cleansing it 
the colors came out bright and clear, and 
it shows no signs of wear. It is very 
closely woven, of the deepest blue, white, 
and red, the latter color being that of 
the bricks in the fireplace near which it 
hangs. The white in all the quilts I have 
seen is the linen warp, while the colors 
are the woolen weft or filling. The three 
pillows grouped in another photograph 
are samples of the ‘‘Jefferson’s liberty”’ 
pattern, the largest one being red, white, 
and blue. Must we consider these colors 
due to patriotism, or to the convenience 
of dyeing? The second in size is red, 
white, and green. The smallest one, red 
and white, displays the reverse side of 
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the pattern, and is woven of much finer 
yarn. As stated above these reds are 
taded to a pale yellow-brown. 

The pattern of the small pillow placed 
above ‘‘Washington’s rings’’ is a vari- 
ation of ‘‘Jefferson’s liberty.’’ The pil- 
low with the even plaid is red, white, 
and blue, and all the other samples in 
the photographs are blue and white with 
the exception of the quilt hanging as 
tapestry on the wall. 

In this picture are four beautiful old 
quilts owned by a friend who kindly 
arranged them to be photographed—one 
as the tapestry, another as a portiére, a 
third as a couch drapery, and the fourth 
asa rug. <A piece of a quilt is draped 
over the silhouettes, and other pieces 
cover the pillows. The pillow at the head 
of the couch, and the one at the foot, 
show opposite sides of the same pattern, 
while the roll at the back presents the 
wrong side of the couch drapery. The 
portiére was woven about a hundred years 
ago, and the silhouetted old lady hang- 
ing nearest to it, with the husband and 
children in line, spun and dyed the yarn 
of which itis made. The edge of the 
portiére is thrown over to show the other 
side. The more ornate tapestry was 
woven in 1852. Perhaps it represents 
the art in its decadence. 

An interesting old. sampler and blue 
plate hang upon the wall, and on the 
antique table beneath is displayed an 
ancient tea-caddy, old Wedgwood sugar 
bowl, old china teapot and cup and 
saucer, an antique Mexican candlestick 
with extinguisher of beaten silver, pew- 


ter platter, and a plate decorated with 
fishes having a curious history. 

Four of these plates were brought over 
from Holland in 1680 by an ancestor of 
the friend who owns the quilts repre- 
sented in the picture. Each of the four 
branches of the family inherited one of 
the plates. There was a tradition that 
if one of the plates was broken the ruin 
of the family possessing it would follow. 
Three of the plates have been broken, 
with the predicted result to the three 
families. Though this is not a super- 
stitious age, yet this friend keeps her 
plate wrapped in cotton wool, locked in 
a strong box, and, needless to say, she 
guarded it very carefully while the pho- 
tograph was being taken. 

When we consider the time, thought, 
and skill employed by our foremothers 
in the household industries, is it un- 
natural, now that factories and work- 
shops have made such work unnecessary, 
that the women of to-day have to go out- 
side the home to find employment for 
their superabundant energies? Our 
girls, instead of devising new arrange- 
ments of pieces of calico for quilts, or 
intricate blendings of warp and woof for 
the hand loom, are taught in schools of 
design to make beautiful, original pat- 
terns for calicoes, carpets, and wall- 
papers, and these patterns are used in 
the numerous factories throughout New 
England and elsewhere. It is pleasant 
to think that whatever success the 
designer may have, she possibly owes 
to the skill of her grandmother trained 
in the exigencies of the home. 

CORA E. PEASE. 
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HY any one with taste and 

\ \ / judgment should put up with 
the common stock ‘dinner 

set’? nowadays, I cannot 
understand. To be sure the families 
with sufficient heirloom china to warrant 
its use for every-day service are few, 
and those who are able to buy one or 


more sets of the handsome new patterns 
or expensive reproductions are fortunate 
indeed. Many, however, love the old 
designs, but fear they cannot afford such 
luxuries, and so content themselves by 
using the nondescript, good-at-no-time 
designs that are sold so universally. As 
a matter of fact, not only for general 
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use, but for decorative effect, 
boards and elsewhere in tl 


room, the most interesting repro 
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reproductions I found in a 
five-and-ten-cent store in New 
York. They are certainly 
very well done and give all 
the decorative effect of real 
old plates now worth several 
dollars each. One was a dark- 
blue plate showing a bull- 
fight scene in center. The 
bull in the act of goring a 
horse has decidedly good ac- 
tion, and the attitude of the 
spectators is really well done. 
The border has six Spanish 
scenes, surrounded each by a 
seroll. 
Another plate, also blue and 
white, and very large, has a 
landscape in center with a 
hill crowned by a castle in the 
background and sheep in the 
foreground. The work on 
this is remarkably good. The 
border is a scroll ornamented 
with flowers and four vi- 
gnettes, two of sheep and two 
of goats. Without wishing to give way 
to undue levity, the scale is so small 
that one will have perhaps the Biblical 
difficulty in distinguishing the sheep 
from the goats. The plates are printed, 
as is easily detected by the poor joint in 
the upper right quarter of the border of 
the ‘‘sheep’’ plate. 

A very interesting and attractive plate 
is printed in red and has an old-fashioned 
group as the center-piece. Three ladies 
are in a curious chaise with a colored 
postilion in livery astride the one horse. 
A gentleman is about mounting another 
horse in the foreground; near by are two 
well-executed greyhounds. In the back- 
ground are a statue and palm trees. These 
palms together with the blackamoor 
servant seem to locate the scene in some 
Spanish colony, probably Cuba, and the 
carriage is undoubtedly a ‘‘Volante.”’ 
The roses in the border are excellently 
well done, and the whole plate more than 
satisfactory. These plates were ten cents 
each. 1 secured some similar cups and 
saucers, and for five cents a breakfast 
sized plate of even better design, but in 
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such a light blue that the pho- 
tograph proved recreant and 
failed adequately to record the 
picture. Certainly with such 
attractive china to be had at 
bargain prices no one has valid 
exeuse for using the namby- 
pamby, no-color, no-design 


china that is so universal. 
oK * ok ok * 


To turn from what every one 
may have almost for the asking 
to that which Boni de Castel- 
lane himself could not even try 
to buy, the following from the 
Westminster Gazette makes a 
fitting anti-climax: 


Connoisseurs of ceramic art had 
a treat at the Paris exhibition. In 
the Petit Palais, amid other collec- 
tions of choice faience, is a ease of 
the rarest in the world—namely, 
the famous Henri Deux ware, of 
which only fifty-three specimens ex- 
ist. Five of these may be seen in 
the South Kensington Museum; the 
rest are scattered in various muse- 
ums and private collections, chiefly of France. 
Less beautiful and interesting than later tri- 
umphs of French potters, this sixteenth-century 
ware is yet a marvel of artistic ingenuity and 
finish, and now may be fitly appreciated. 

Just as the discoverer of kaolin in France 
(the white clay used in the manufacture of porce- 
lain) was a woman, so this inimitable ware owes 
its origin to a certain chatelaine, Héléne de 
Hangest, who sought consolation under domestic 
bereavements in artistic initiative and patron- 
age. It was in 1524, at her chateau of Oiron, in 
Poitou, that Héléne de Hangest, herself an 
artist of no mean talent, opened the manufac- 
ture called Oiron or Henri Deux ware. The 
lady’s collaborators were her librarian and 
another gentleman, equally skilful. On the 
death of all three the pottery fell into inexperi- 
enced hands, Oiron ware soon afterwards dis- 
appearing altogether. The name of Henri Deux, 
by which it is generally known, arose from the 
numerous pieces bearing the monogram of the 
Prinee, to whom the lady’s son was greatly 
attached. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Mumford’s book on Oriental Rugs 
is out, and every one should see it.* 
Many who would love to own this book 
will be deterred by the price, which, 
after seeing the book, they will acknowl- 


*Oriental Rugs, by John Kimberly Mumford, Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, $7.50 net. 
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edge, however, to be none too large. 
The reproductions in polychrome sur- 
pass anything in fidelity as to color and 
texture that I have ever seen. One 
could fancy the rug before one’s eyes in 
miniature. Mr. Mumford is an amateur, 
a graduate of Princeton, who has en- 
gaged in this study through sheer 
love of the silky, alluring rugs them- 
selves, and he approaches the subject in 
much the lover-like, poetic manner Mr. 
Ellwanger has made famous. The prac- 
tical side of the rug question receives no 
less careful treatment and the advice to 
purchasers is valuable and instructive. 
The description of the various devices 
now resorted to in the manufacture of 
‘antiques’ is amusing, if at the same 
time rather unsettling, and causes one to 
look suspiciously at the heretofore 
thoroughly trusted antique Daghestan 
before the fireplace. 

For example, Mr. Mumford, in de- 
seribing the process, says: 


It may have been treated with lemon juice 
and oxalic acid, for example, to change its flam- 
ing reds into old shades, or with coffee to give 
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it the yellow of 
years. Its luster 
may be born of 
glycerine. It 
may have been 
singed with hot 
irons. Its hues 
have perhaps 
been dulled by 
smoke. It may 
have been bur- 
ied inthe ground 
and then reno- 
vated, sand- 
papered back 
and front to give 
the thinness of 
old age; and for 
the sheer de- 
crepitude of an 
almost sacred 
and invaluable 
antiquity, ham- 
mered and 
combed at the 
sides and ends 
and on spots 
over its sur 


face.”’ A SPANISH 


The book contains over two hundred 
and fifty pages of text with many illus- 
trations, sixteen of which are in color 
by this remarkable new process,—made 
in Detroit by the way. Most of the 
specimens are reproductions of rugs 
belonging to private collections to which 
Mr. Mumford has had access, those of 
Messrs. W. C. Whitney and J. W. 
Ellsworth being especially complete. 

The romantic and picturesque element 
of the oriental rng, as it appeals to the 
author, is exhibited by this quotation: 


“Tt is hard not to put questions t« 
rug when you are alone with it 
little web, which in its gay Eastern 
seems so much more like a silent, s1 
than a property? Was it born in a shepherd’s 
hut in the pilloried mountains of Central Asia, 
with the snow whirling about the door and the 
sheep and camels huddled without? Or did the 
birds sing among the roses of a Persian village 
to the weaver as he tied the stitel n? From 
what far defile in Afghanistan did it journey on 
camel back tothe sea, swept by the sand storms 
of the desert, scorched by the Orient heat? Was 


in oriental 
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colorings 
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it paid to a mol- 
lah for prayers 
at the shrine of 
Mecea or Mesh- 
had? Did it 
change hands in 
fair barter in the 
market place or 
did it pass over 
the dead body of 
its rightful own- 
er to the keeping 
of the swarthy 
man who sold it 
to the dealers 
from Stamboul? 


If you can 
afford this 
book you 
should not 
neglect to buy 
it, if not I 
advise imme- 
diate recourse 
to the nearest 
library. 

Es ok * 


* 


From the London News we take the 
following: 


Admirers of Chippendale furniture may be 
interested to know that the curiously carved 
stone doorway left temporarily standing at No. 
60 St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross (the adjoin- 
ing property having been demolished), was once 
the entrance to Chippendale’s workshops and 
timber yard, which extended a considerable way 
to the rear, parallel with New Street, and were 
approached through a long entry. There also 
temporarily remains in St. Martin’s Lane one of 
two classically carved pilasters of the front por- 
tion of the premises which were tenanted for 
many years by the late W. S. Johnson, a well- 
known printer, who established the Nassau 
Press, before he removed from Nassau Street, 
Soho, to No. 60 St. Martin’s Lane. Chippendale 
came to London from Worcestershire before 
1750. He was the author of a fine folio work, 
published in 1762, called ‘‘The Gentleman and 
Cabinet-Maker’s Directory,’’ which was ‘‘printed 
for the author, and sold at his house in St. 
Martin’s Lane.”’ It contains two hundred finely 
executed copper-plates of every superior article 
of domestic furniture then in vogue. Chippen- 
dale’s great rival, Cobb, had workshops not far 
away from Chippendale, at the corner of St. 
Martin’s Lane and what is now Garrick Street. 

OLIVER COLEMAN. 
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PICTION. 


GRAUSTARK, The Story of a Love Behind a Throne. By Georce Barr McCutcHzon. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The story of Mr. Grenfell Lorry, who meets his fate upon the east-bound express from Denver, helps her out of a bad hole, 
loses her on an ocean greyhound, and follows her to the ends of the unknown earth, It is captivating romance that is made 
up of this and of the surprises that await him when he finds her, the entanglements from which he tries to release her, and the 
more dangerous difficulties into which he is thereby plunged. 


BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON. By Anna De Koven, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A romance with the Hanging Gardens of Babylon for a background and pic c and feasts of Artaxerxes, 
King of Kings, his court, and his people for an accompaniment. The hero is one of the captive Jews, the friend of Themisto- 
cles, the Greek, and the action centers in the intrigues of the priests of Bel-Merodach and the King’s love of a beautiful 


Jewess. 


EZRA CAINE. By Joseru W. Suarts. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The work of a new writer, the book yet gives the impression of masterful force. It is a weird bit of imaginative realism 
which clutches the mind as sharply as a story by Poe, and as hauntingly. Its mystery, its terror, its extraordinary realization 
of the dread of an unknown horror are not lightly forgotten. 


THE INN OF THE SILVER MOON. By Herman K. Viete. A new edition, illustrated by Cucuel. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“It is a fanciful bit of writing, full of charm and humor.”’—7he Bookman. 

“This is a delicious little extravaganza.”"—New York Commercial Advertiser. 

The story is told in a charming style and with touches that at times resemble Mr. Stockton’s work. Its whimsical humor 
and quaint adventures are irresistible.”"— Boston Transcript. 

**A piece of light comedy so thoroughly good that it ought to win for the writer a strong reputation.”’—Ba/timore Morn- 
ing Herald. 

‘*Whoever misses reading this play-idy! will miss one real pleasure which it is possible for a book to give.’”’—A/lbany 
Times. 





DRAMA. 


THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS. By Georce Bernarp SHaw. 1r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


This new volume includes ‘‘The Devil's Disciple,’’ to which Mr. Richard Mansfield has so gracefully and skillfully given 
vitality in this country; ‘“Czsar and Cleopatra,’’ and ‘*Captain Brassbound’s Conversion.’’ They make use of old devices in 
a new way, and their puppets are men and women with natural motives and human inconsistencies. Yet they are plays that no 
one else could write, so original are they in outlook, so new and personal in their point of view. There is a breadth as of the 
prairies about them and a freshness and vigor as of the wind in the woods. ‘The distinction of his Caesar in ‘‘Czesar and Cleo- 
patra”’ is an achievement. Shakespeare modeled the great commander in relief—a dignified and imposing figure; Mr. Shaw 
makes him human and approachable, yet behind his sympathy and tenderness one recognizes the conqueror. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
CHAPTERS FROM ILLINOIS HISTORY. By EvwarpG. Mason. 8vo, cloth, with portrait, $2.00. Also a limited 


ition of one hundred copies, printed on plate paper with extra illustrations on imperial Japanese vellum, in white vellum 
binding, $10.00 net, 

“So attractive is the subject-matter, so interesting the period, and so able Mr. Mason's treatment, that the volume prom- 
ises to attract attention in every community where knowledge of the history of early days in America is desired.””-—Chicago 
Tribune. 

**Mr. Mason had planned to write a history of Illinois, but he only lived to complete a portion of it. That portion, under 
the title ‘Chapters from Illinois History,’ is now published and comprises the following subjects: The Land of the Illinois, 
Its Discovery, Exploration, Occupation, and Settlement; Illinois in the Eighteenth Century; Illinois in the Revolution; The 
March of the Spaniards Across Illinois; and The Chicago Massacre. What we have makes us doubly regret what we have lost 
through Mr. Mason’s lamented death; but, fragment though it be, it possesses an immense interest, each chapter or monograph 
being complete in itself.’’"—Chicago Journal. 

“*This volume is one to be read with interest and for instruction. Its style is that of the man of cultivation and affairs, 
writing with ease and evident enjoyment upon subjects dear to his heart. That it remains incomplete will be felt by all who 
lend themselves to its perusal as a personal deprivation; that so much is bequeathed to us by its scholarly author is equally 
cause for congratulation.” —Chzcago Evening Post. 


MEXICO CITY: An Idler’s Note Book. By Otive Percivat, Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


This volume is by no means a guide to the City of Mexico, but it is intended rather for the entertainment of those who have 
visited this wonderful city which is fairyland. 


AN AMERICAN BOOK OF GARDENING. By Iva D. Bennetr. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

This is a practical volume for amateur gardeners and contains many new and useful features, giving information about 
the designing of gardens, the care of common plants, and advice about planting window boxes and the care of house plants. 
SAWDUST AND SPANGLES: Stories and Secrets of the Circus. By W. C. Cour, 

A book which records the fascinating, whimsical vagaries of circus life with much dash and sparkle. Mr. Coup was a 
pioneer in the managing of such shows, and his experiences with the handling and moving of caravans, with the training of 
animals and the manufacture of freaks are most picturesque and diverting. 

ANIMALS. By Wattace Rice. [Illustrated in color. Octavo, cloth, $2.00. 


A book which describes for both old and young the characteristics and habits of wild animals in a most entertaining and 
breezy way. It makes them alive and vivid to the imagination. Splendidly illustrated with forty-eight full-page pictures in 
colors. 
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The editor of this department will be glad t 
in detail the decoration of a single room, or to give gen- 
eral suggestions for several rooms, in reply to each letter. 
But it is necessary to charge a small fee for detailed plans 
for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. Whenever 
the address is given and stamps are inclosed, replies will 
be sent by mail within three weeks. 


describe 


Our dining-room is fifteen feet six inches 
by twelve feet three inches, and our parlor six- 
teen feet eight inches by fifteen feet two inches, 
or very nearly that. The height rooms 
is ten feet two inches. Our dining-room is 
northeast. Our first thought was to have the 
room in white (ivory) enameled paint, but if we 
had a chair-rail we were afraid might be 
rather glaring. We prefer something in the way 
of papering that is not a fad. Have you had 
any experience in mahogany stain on pine after 
paint has been removed from it? Even if the 
stain should prove satisfactory, would it not 
darken our dining-room too much? We are to 
have mahogany furniture, and we have some 
antique rugs to use. Will you kindly tell us 
how to treat the room to make it look as artistic 
as possible? Of course we wish it to be in keep- 
ing with the rest of the house, which has been 
built forty-five years. 

Our sitting-room, or library, opening into the 
dining-room, has a plain cartridge-paper, a warm 
shade, perhaps of light old-rose. We had thought 
green paper in our dining-room would harmonize 
with it. Front hall has a two-toned cartridge- 
paper, in terra-cotta or old-rose, of a darker 
shade than in library, with just delicate 
design of the darker color. The parlor has a 
carpet with a light olive-green groundwork, 
with dark old-red and old-blue figures in it. 
May I ask if you would advise a plain paper, 
or two-toned effect? Our pictures are chiefly 
engravings in gilt frames and etchings in white 
and gold. The furniture is largely mahogany. 
Our parlor is a north room. Would you use a 
cornice or cone in both rooms, and will you 
kindly tell us width of frieze? Do you think 
favorably of dados for dining-rooms? If so, do 
you recommend lincrusta? The dining-room is 
much more difficult than the parlor, for we are 


anxious to make it as pleasant as any room in 
the house. Do you advise a plain paper or 
burlap there? Do you think buffets as satis- 
factory as side-boards for dining-rooms? 

E. W. 8. 


We like your idea of ivory-white paint in the 
dark dining-room. The perplexing chair-rail 
would better be discarded altogether, and the 
paper you select cover the walls from base- 
board to molding, which should be placed at the 
cornice-line. The room would be attractive 
and sunshiny in a yellow scheme of color, and 
this would make a beautiful setting for the 
mahogany furniture you are planning to pur- 
chase. We prefer a sideboard to a buffet; and 
as you live in a part of the country rich in fine 
old furniture, you will be able to secure one of 
admirable design. As you are to have new 
rugs, the carpet as described has not been con- 
sidered. For the sitting-room green cartridge- 
paper is advised rather than old-rose, and for 
the hall, if you are contemplating a change, 
a heavy paper in which mahogany shades are 
combined with green. For the parlor, in white 


enamel paint, a burlap in a warm mulberry 


shade would be extremely effective. As you 
wish to hang many pictures here, a plain back- 
ground is advised rather than a figured one. 
The grouping of your pictures is not advised. 
Engravings in gilt frames and etchings in white 
and gold ones would hardly look well against 
any paper. Gradually the frames should be 
changed, dark frames chosen for the engrav- 
ings, and frames in brown tones for the etch- 
ings. These would better hang in the library- 
sitting-room, if you select green for that room, 
and the water-colors in the parlor. With walls 
the height indicated in your letter, a frieze is 
not required. The moldirg in all the rooms 
should be wide and placed at the cornice-line. 
We do not care especially for dados,"and do not 
advise them in any of your rooms. Rugs 
instead of carpets are earnestly recommended; 
and as you seem to have a number of fine 
oriental ones, we hope that you will diseard the 
carpets. Returning te the dining-room, as that 
room seems to cause you some misgivings, we 
would suggest that the yellow paper have a con- 
ventional design in two shades, and that the 
ceiling be a faint yellow. With the mulberry 
burlap, a pale tone of calcimine, in a cream- 
pink, would be desirable. The mahogany 
stain you speak of should be applied by 
a skilled workman, who will have no difficulty in 
treating the woodwork as you desire. 
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What would be a suitable floor-covering for 
a bedroom papered in blue and white? The 
room is 14 by 21, eight feet three-inch ceiling; 
faces west; has two windows, making it a very 
light room. The floor is maple, waxed; the 
woodwork painted white, and a cone molding 
in blue and white in the angle; ceiling paper is 
white, with small blue design; furniture is a set 
in plain and bird’s-eye maple, very dainty, and 
the broad divan is now covered with a Bagdad 
rug. My idea is to have a rug of some kind, 
oriental preferred, but it seems a difficult matter 
to find one in which the coloring will not clash 
with the wallpapers. The room has recently 
been decorated, and is very effective. I can get 
a Wilton carpet made in rug shape, in a blue and 
white, exactly matching colors in the wall- 
paper, of a smal] dainty pattern, but I do not 
like carpets of any kind. I have choice rugs 
in other parts of my house, Persians, a modern 
India, and smaller ones in different oriental 
weaves, and for this room desire something 
which will be in keeping. The idea was for 
1 room in white and blue, and I would like to 
earry it out. Also, what would be suitable for 
the bed-covering? I*have seen India prints in 
size for hangings, also bed-coverings in white 
and blue, artistic and dainty, but they are figured 
in large patterns, and I am hesitating about 
putting them in the room, as wallpaper is so 
heavily figured. Will you also tell me how 
a window-seat should be built in a large parlor 
having a deep bow-window—i. e., no curve at 
all, just a recess about three feet deep? Should 
the front be wood and just a cushion for the 
top, or should a valance hang from the cushion 
to the floor? The cushion will be of deep green 
velour, figured, but self-colored. Woodwork in 
the parlor is painted ivory-white. E. M. T. 


As you wish to keep your room a blue and 
white one, Japanese rugs would appear to be 
the only solution for the floor-covering. Some 
of your Persian rugs in dull colors, blue pre- 
dominating, will be more effective in the room, 
and add a much needed touch of warmth. Many 
of the India prints make charming coverings, 
and if you introduce masses of plain color into 
the room you do not need to hesitate to com- 
bine a figured counterpane and a figured wall- 
paper. Portiéres of solid color will rest the eye, 
and would prevent what would otherwise be 
a confused effect. With old-pink in the rugs, 
this tone should be repeated in the furnishings. 
The bay-window seat should be finished with 
a valance. 


Yours of October 3d regarding the finishing 
of walls in bedroom, also color scheme for room 
on ground-floor, received, for which many 
thanks. Should I trespass too much upon 
your kindness in asking two more questions? 
First, with the color scheme as you gave it, in 
what color would you finish the dining-room, 
when the carpet must be red and the wood 
cypress? Also, would Flemish oak be in good 
taste for all the furniture of the dining-room? 
This room connects with the other. Second, 
what would be good color scheme for three bed- 


FINE LEATHERS AND 
_BATHER NOVELTIES 


Headquarters for all Pyrographic 
Materials 


Including outfits with instructions, designs, and articles in both 
wood and leather for decoration. An artistic line of decorated 
novelties in both leather and wood. Send for a booklet, or call 
and see ns. 


FINE LEATHER COMPANY 
204 Central Music Hall - CHICAGO 














THIS BOSTON FERN, $5. 
Smaller Plants for $1 and a 

We make this special offer to out-of-town senders of the House Beau- 
tiful in order that they may become acquainted with the hundreds of 
beautiful flowers in our large greenhouses, and which they may pur- 
chase with the same assurance of being pleased as if they were here be 
person. We are selling more Boston Ferns [N B 
than of any other variety for house cultivation because of the comseani 
beauty of foliage and vigor of growth. 

For out-of-town patrons we execute orders promptly for cut-flowers 
for weddings, funerals and other occasions, If you have house plants or 
flowers ot any kind that, are not doing as well as they should, write for 

“Question Blank No. 1,” and we will furnish valuable information with- 
out charge by return mail. hose who order early have the advantage 
of the choice selections. 

THE GEORGE WITTBOLD CO., 1657 Buckingham Place, Chicago. 
Largest growers of Palms and Ferns in the West. 
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IDA J. BURGESS 
847-849 Marshall Field Building, Chicago 


Some special Furniture for Summer Homes 


MURAL DECORATIONS 
FURNISHINGS ror ras HOUSE 


Papers and Fabrics for Walls 


Furniture, Rugs, Specially Designed Leather Por- 
tieres, Screens and Pillows, English Chintzes 
and Muslins for Country Houses, Korean 
Pottery, Copper Lamps and Shades 


Estimates Made on Application 








HIROSHIGE 


THE ARTIST OIF 


MIST, SNOW AND RAIN 


AN ESSAY 


By Mary McNeil Fenollosa 








WITH REPRODUCTIONS OF 
SOME RARE HIROSHIGE 
PRINTS AND A SELECTION 
OF FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURES 
OF THE MASTERS OF UKIOYE 


i 
‘ 


PRICE, FIFTY CENTS, POSTPAID 
. : a9 rr 
Vickery, Atkins & Torrey 
236 POST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FAPANESE PRINTS A SPECIALTY 
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rooms not connecting and sitting-room, the 
latter painted in white, with white mantel, the 
fireplace faced with dark red tiles? c.M. Ss. 


In your dining-room, with a red carpet and 
eypress woodwork, red burlap is recommended 
for the walls—a reddish mulberry if the floor- 
covering will permit. Flemish oak furniture 
will be quite as suitable in the room as mahog- 
any, and more so than natural oak. The sitting- 
room, with white woodwork and deep red tiles, 
is a bit perplexing. As the tiles cannot be 
changed, they should be made the keynote of 
the room, and the paper chosen accordingly. 
A red ground with a conventional design in 
ivory would be a wise selection, with a broad 
molding of white at the ecornice-line. Choose 
a red that does not conflict with the red of the 
dining-room. You do not give the exposures 
of the bedrooms for which you desire color 
schemes. It is usually best to treat the rooms 
in relation to the hall, but as we are uninformed 
as to its coloring, we can only give a few 
general suggestions. If one of the rooms has 
a north light, it would be wise to make this 
a yellow room. Another would be effective in 
pink and sage-green, and the third, the room 
with the greatest amount of sunshine, would 
be quaint and unusual hung in a deep cream 
paper having a design in the old-fashion basket 
pattern—bright-colored flowers and intense 
green leaves. The paint in all three rooms 
would better be a dull green. Sash-curtains 
of swiss, with outer hangings in chintz, repeat- 
ing the colors of the rooms, would be attractive. 


Will you kindly make some svggestions as to 
the color and style for wallpaper in a house in 
a suburban town, for the dining-room and hall? 
The hall is twelve feet square, clear of the stair- 
ease, lighted by a north window and a second 
on the landing. It has in it a low bookcase 
under the stairs, a mahogany tall clock, mahog- 
any table and glass, and a rug, the predomi- 
nating color of which is olive. The dining-room 
and parlor open out of the hall; the paper in the 
parloris a plain green felt. The doorway into the 
dining-room is five feet wide, hung with velour 
portitres, shades of dull red and blue, lined 
with blue on the dining-room side. The floor 
of the dining-room is bare, with a fur rug at the 
door and another in the bay. The furniture 
is ash, with the exception of an old tall mahog- 
any bookease, used as sideboard and china- 
closet, and an old mahogany table. The bay 
has a window-seat, cushioned. The bay lies 
to the south, and there is also a long window 
to the west, opening upon a little balcony. 
This room is never without sunshine. On top 
of the bookease and coat-closet are old china 
sugar-bowls and teapots. Do you approve of 
using china as decoration for the walls? 
Do you think a dining-room should have a chair- 
rail? If so, how high should it be? Do you 
think it looks well to paper the walls above the 
rail and the ceiling alike with plain dark felt- 
paper? Ww. J. H. 











**SUCCESSFUL HOUSES” tells how to treat each of the principal rooms in the house. 
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A brocaded paper in which greens and blues 
are blended would be attractive in your hall, 
harmonizing with the color scheme of the 
parlor and leading up to the dining-room, 
which would be effective in plain blue bur- 
lap. As the room is never without sun- 
shine, it would not seem cheerless, and old blue 
would combine well with the ash furniture. 
A chair-rail is sometimes an improvement in 
a dining-room. We do not advise a chair-rail 
if there is a plate-rail, nor do we care for 
a ehair-rail if there is a low molding. In either 
case, the room has the appearance of being 
‘lined off.” Old china plates and teapots 
make charming bits of decoration, but a room 
may have too many pieces, and thus look like 
a china-shop. From a decorative standpoint, 
old china should be used as any other bric-a- 
brace, with a careful regard to the setting, 
color of walls, and color of the pieces. We espe- 
cially like corner cupboards in a dining-room 
filled with old china, and a few bits placed out- 
side where they are most effective. Most rooms 
would be ruined with a ceiling of dark felt- 
paper. We have seen one or two rooms which 
were very light, unusually high-studded, and 
finished in white paint, where an agreeable 
result was obtained by papering walls and ceil- 
ing with a strong green cartridge. The ceiling 
appeared to be much lower than it was in 
reality, and the solid expanse of green softened 
the glare. 


Will you kindly inform me where I can get 
the rush bottoms for chairs often described by 
you? I wish to have some furniture made, and 
desire the rush bottoms—the removable sort. 

Ww. 8S. W. 


We know of no place in the west where rush 
bottoms for chairs are made. They may be 
ordered through several furniture dealers. 
We have seen old chairs that were repaired 
by J. A. Colby & Sons, Chicago, where the new 
rush seats were exceptionally well executed. 


I am trying to find out something about the 
little sets of bells called temple bells, or 
gongs. I wish to know why they are called 
temple bells—were they originally used in 
temples? and are they Japanese or Chinese? and 
were they used for religious service to eall 
the people to worship? I want a set to hang at 
bottom of my staircase to call the family down 
for morning prayers. Do you think this would 
be appropriate? 8. R. 8. 


The bells you ask about are Buddhist temple 
bells, and are found both in China and Japan. 
Those seen in the shops in this country are usu- 
ally Japanese. They are not used to eall 
people to worship, but are struck at intervals 
during the service. A complete set has seven 
bells, each bell representing a different note. 
While those of China are more unique in design, 
the Japanese ones are finer in tone. We think 
that they are entirely appropriate for your 
purpose. 








ANTIQUES 


COLONIAL FURNITURE. 

Mahogany Sofas, Chairs, 

Tables and Cardrobes, all 

veritable antiques and in 

good condition, no repro- 

ductions. A very handsome Chippendale Side- 

board and China Closet, both mahogany. 

RARE OLD CHINA. Lowestoft, Tortoise 
Shell, Minton, Mulberry, Staffordshire, etc. 

Copper, Brass and Pewter 

Lamps in great variety. Some 

with beautiful opalescent glass 

shades. Jewish Candelabra five 

and seven branches. Samovars, 

Jardiniere’s and other old Rus- 

sian Coppers. H very large col- 

lection of Pewter, Brass and 

Copper Antiques of all sorts. Alt the sign of 
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Che Copper Kettle, 25°" Michigan Piven, 


Mrs. HDH M. ROBERTS, 


Catalogue and Price-List on request. 
Photographs sent after correspondence. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Purchases made for out-of- 


town buyers 
Household Furnishings in all Departments: 
FURNITURE, WALL PAPERS, 
TEXTILES, RUGS AND 
POTTERY 
Samples and Photographs by mai 


MRS. T. §. ROBIE 
702 Marshall Field Building, CHICAGO 








MR. MOSHER’S NEW 
LIST OF BOOKS IN 
BELLES LETTRES 





IS NOT ONLY A BIBLIOGRAPHY IN 
BRIEF OF “THE MOSHER BOOKS,” 
1891-1900, INCLUSIVE, BUT AN EX- 
QUISITE LITTLE BIBELOT IN IT- 
SELF. SENT POSTPAID FOR THE ASKING. 





THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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THE SHORT ROUTE TO 


Pan-American Exposition 
AT BUFFALO 


For further information, reservation 
of sleeping-car berths, etc., addre 


J. Y. CALAHAN, Gen’! Agent, 


111 Adams Street, Chicago 
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Kindly let me know if you can give me the 
name of a good book on colonial house-furnish- 
ings (interior), and oblige yours truly, 

M. H. F. 


There are several books on colonial interiors 
that may be of service to you. ‘‘Colonial Furni- 
ture and Interiors,’’ by Newton W. Sewell, pub- 
lished by George H. Polley & Co., Boston, is 
full of old New England interiors. The same 
firm has brought out other volumes; one devoted 
to southern interiors, another to mantels, doors, 
ete. Another good book is ‘‘A Collection of 
Colonial Furniture, Measured and Drawn from 
Antique Examples,’’ by Alvan Crocker Nye, 
published by William Helburn, New York City, 
1895. To one fitting up a modern colonial 
house these would be of great value. Now that 
the old wallpapers are so perfectly reproduced, 
it is a delight to plan a colonial room, provid- 
ing, of course, that the architect has done his 
part in designing the mantel and other wood- 
work in the spirit of the period. 


Is it permissible in the furniture of one room 
to use pieces of different sorts of wood? For 
example, antique oak and Flemish oak, or walnut 
and oak. Having some good pieces of each, can 
they be used together? Or can rattan be used 
with all of these with good effect? J. B. PT. 


It is permissible to use different woods in the 
furniture of one room, but the result is not so 
harmonious as when one wood is used exclu- 
sively. If your Flemish oak is stained, the other 
oak pieces could be treated in the same way, 
but if it is real, it would be a mistake to place 
imitations near it. Rattan should be used with 
discretion. Natural rattan is too light to com- 
bine well with dark woods, and stained rattan, 
while better in color, is out of place with heavy 
furniture. 


I would like some suggestions for a bedroom 
Iam furnishing. It is a north room, 14 by 1414 by 
9 feet. The side-walls are papered with a rather 
dull darkish yellow, having fine lines of black 
and gold (an ingrain paper) and the ceiling a 
yellow rose design on cream brought down to 
the molding a fewinches. Two windows on the 
north, cutting that wall into thirds, the door in 
the middle of the opposite wall. I have a 
Flemish oak desk, a single bed painted in the 
same tones (which is used as a couch in the 
daytime), a fine old Flemish chair. I think of 
getting a pier glass. Now will you please 
advise me as to the floor? I wish to paint it. I 
am also in great perplexity about a washstand 
and fittings. The room is my study as well as 
bedroom, so wish to make it attractive as pos- 
sible with small expense. I think of having 
flowered chintz curtains instead of swiss. 
Would that be good? Please tell me what color 
would be good for contrast. I have two couch- 
covers, one a good rich red, the other a blue 
Arabian design. ich would be best? 

M. H. D. 























**“SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" recommends inexpensive things that are good. 
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FURNISHINGS 








With so much Flemish oak furniture, the floor 
should be stained that color and well covered 
with rugs in which strong yellows and dull 
blues predominate. In deciding between the 
two couch-covers, choose the one most in har- 
mony with the room, which would seem to be 
the blue Arabian one. Your idea of the chintz 
curtains is a good one, but we do not advise the 
pier glass which is both ugly and expensive. 
Instead of an ordinary washstand, use a broad 
shelf covered with some washable stuff in 
yellows and blues. A bowl and pitcher of 
copper would be very unique, and while they 
would cost more in the beginning than the usual 
ones, they would last a lifetime. These cannot 
be found in the conventional shops, but must 
be hunted up in out-of-the-way corners. They 
are usually of Russian make, hand-made, and 
beautiful in color. They will give a touch of 
individuality to the entire room. 


I very much desire the advice of your cor- 
respondence department in the furnishing of 
two or three rooms in a new house to which 
I shall remove in a few days. G. B. R. 


Your letter is difficult to answer satisfactorily, 
as no details aro given in regard to the two or 
three rooms for which advice is asked. On 
a venture, we will take for granted that the 
rooms are living-room, dining-room, and 
reception-hall. Two color schemes are sug- 
gested. With Flemish oak woodwork, mulberry 
burlap for hall, strong green for the living- 
room, and for the dining-room a hand-made 
Chelsea paper in deep chrome, with conventional 
design in blue. Another: With ivory-white 
woodwork, gobelin-blue burlap for hall, a Morris 
paper for living-room, in which blue and green 
are blended, and for the dining-room, plain 
deep yellow, walls and ceiling alike. With the 
first scheme the furniture should be Flemish 
oak, and with the second, mahogany. 


I would like to know what to do with the pic- 
ture-molding. Should it be caleimined like the 
ceiling, or should it be painted the color and 
shade of the ceiling? 


Your inquiry about> moldings is before me. 
They may be washed over with the same 
preparation used on walls and ceilings. When 
these are papered, caleimine may be used to 
correspond to the colorsin paper. The mold- 
ings should be considerably darker, however, to 
produce a rich harmonious whole, and two 
shades look better than one. This coloring of 
the moldings brings walls and ceiling well to- 
gether, and repays the extra trouble and slight 
expense. 


FABLES IN SLANG 
By GEORGE ADE 


Is nearing its one-hundredth thousand 
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THE JZ CRON 
LA N-ita-TERN 
CHICAGO 23a 
Pes ILLINOIS 
Golonial China Pewter, Brat? 
Copper, Old_ books, 
Hifiorical Blue Plates 
Catalogue by mail 
VIRGINIA H ROBIE 





EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate. 
Estimates and designs furnished. 








ALICE E. NEALE 


I110I-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Bldg. 
34 Wasnincton Strest 


CHICAGO 


AND 


22 Tuirty-Tuirp Street West 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
NEW YORK CITY 


Interiors Designed, Decorated 
and Furnished. 


A Specialty made of 
Country Houses. 


SPECIAL STUFFS 


Selections made for all Interior 
Work. 


Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 
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Copyrighted 1900 by the Florentine Statuary and Importing Co. 


To Hang on your walls, This handsome 


terra cotta plaque—White Wolf 
in relief in natural colors on grey, mounted on ma- 
roon background. 93 inches square. Modeled by 
our own artist. Sent for $1.00 by express pre- 
paid, prompt and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Handsome art catalogue sent free on request 

wall masks, etc. in terra cotta, decorated in oil col ] 

ful artists; also Wedgewood effect. Beauty i: ring and 
softness of finish makes our Circe, Daisy, Nubian, etc., seem 
to live—there is such health and freshness to the skin. 


The Florentine Statuary and Importing Co., 
316 E. Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Big Four Route 





To 

Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Louisville 

and all points 

South and Southeast 
the scenic line to 
Virginia Hot Springs 
and 

Washington, D, C. 
via the picturesque 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
the direct line to 
Asheville, N. C. 
and 

Florida Points 








J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A. 


234 CLARK STREET CHICAGO 














ERMANENT EX- 

§ ft HIBITION of hand- 

© wrought articles from the 
Stic 


KRAYLE WORK-SHOP 





at 847 Marshall Field Building, State 
and Washington Sts., Chicago, IIl. 


BAS-RELIEFS, DECORATIVE SCULPTURE, WOOD 
CARVING. By Julia M. Bracken. 


FURNITURE AND EMBROIDERIES FROM SPECIAL 
DESIGNS. By Ida J. Burgess. 


LEATHER BOOK COVERS, PORTFOLIOS, AND 
WRITING SETS, CURTAINS, SCREENS, AND 
PANELS. By Amelia Hyde Center 


ETCHINGS. By Bertha E. Jaques. 


LANTERNS, LAMPS, SHADES, CANDLESTICKS. 
By R. R. Jarvie. 


MONOTYPES, ILLUMINATED BOOKS, DESIGNS 
FOR BOOK COVERS, DINNER CARDS AND 
FAVORS. By Elizabeth Krysher. 


BOOK PLATES, HAND-WROUGHT METALS, 
IN JEWELRY, LAMP SHADES; CHATELAINE 
BAG MOUNTINGS. By Christia M. Reade. 











15,000 Newspapers 
and Periodicais 
every week 


Students 
Writers 
Public Men 
Business Men 


and ANYONE wishing to collect 
clippings on any subject, — business 
pointers, material for lectures, sermons 
or debates, —should read our booklet, 
*¢The Uses of Press Clippings.’’ Sent 
to any address. 














Consolidated Press Clipping Co. 








159 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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Library Tables, Turkish Chairs and Couches, Morris Chairs, etc. 
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Book Houses 


HE makers of books have brought 

forth such artistic creations this 
year, and your favorite stories have come 
to you clothed in such beautiful bindings, 
that you will begin to look for a setting 
for them befitting their charms. 

Allow us to present the many hand- 
some book houses’—shown by us, of 
mahogany and oak—little, dainty book- 
cases for boudoir, or big massive ones 
for library. 

You may begin at $10.00 and find 
splendid choosing from that price, by 
easy price steps, to $100. 


to keep the ‘‘Book 


Houses’’ company—in splendid variety. There is no such array elsewhere in town. 


222 Wabash Av. 


HH. E. SCHOLLE (QQ CO. wna ee secon 


The Store of Quality. 


























BOATS! BOATS!! 


We sell a 15-ft. Fishi 
sons, speed 6 miles, 4 
We are builders of th 


Launch, draught 12 in., seats six per- 
.-P. gasoline motor, for $150. 

¢ Racine Electro-Vapor Launches, from 
15to 50 ft.in length. Also Row Boats, Hunting Boats, Duck 
Boats and Canoes. We are builders of the Pathfinder, and of al! 
the modern Steam Yachts on Lake Geneva, as well as the Sailing 
Yachts Siren, Valiant, Vencedor, Vanenna, Puritana, Infanta, 
Arline, etc. We are the only boat house in Chicago, and invite in- 
spection at our Warerooms, 64 & 66 Wabash Av.,cor. Randolph St 


Racine Boat Mfg. Co. Carse BROS. CO.,Managers 


Herbert S. Stone & Co. 


CHICAGO. 





Will soon issue 


An American Book of Gardening 





By IDA BENNETT. 





A Practica, Guipe ror AMaTeur GARDENERS. 


Price $2.00. 





FROM ST. MICHAEL 
TO MANILA 
11,974 MILES 











And the Stars and Stripes affording 
protection to American Commerce 


all the way. 


See the new “Round the World” 
folder of the New York Central 


Lines, just out. 
«<3 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt 
of a postage-stamp, by 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, General Passenger Agent 
Grand Central Station, New York. 








When writing to advertisers please mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK 
47 Jackson Boulevard 160 Fifth Avenue 


Art Nouveau in Wail Paper 


EVER before has Art been so handsomely exemplified 

in Wall Papers, as in the designs we are receiving for 
the coming season. We are not only the most exclusive 
dealers as to special designs and colorings in both Wall 
Papers and Drapery patterns, but keep our line such by 
not furnishing sample books to-local dealers, so that a 
paper selected from us can never become common. 
We execute all kinds of Wall Paper, Decorative and 
Drapery Work, and will be pleased to send samples and 
suggestions, or, when the work justifies, we will send a 
competent representative with samples, to call upon you 
and make suggestions and furnish estimates for work. 
Work executed in all parts of the country. 


John L. Nelson @ Bro. Co. 


47 Jackson Bouleward 3s» Chicago, Illinois 
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CHICAGO AND OMAHA 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Over new road recently built from Tara, Iowa, through Rockwell City, Denison and Council Bluffsin [J 
connection with the Central’s western line from Chicago through Rockford, Freeport, 
Dubuque, Independence, Waterloo, Webster City and Fort Dodge. 


he Th Li . qd” Fast, daily, few stops, buffet-library-smoking car, 
e imite sleeping car, free reclining chair car, dining car. 
» Fast, daily, principal intermediate stops, 


- The Express sleeping car, free reclining chair car, 


dining car. 


Omaha »° Minneapolis * St. Paul ~ 
SHORT LINE 


Illinois Central from Omaha, in connection with Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis R. R, from Fort Dodge. 
Night train with through sleeping car, 
jay train with buffet-parlor car. 
SCHEDULES AND TICKETS 
OF RAILROAD TICKET ACENTS. 












A. H. HANSON, G. P.A,, 1.C.R.R. 


“Pictures and Notes am 
En Route” 


as an illustrated booklet describing the ™= 
Chicago-Omaha route. —< 
Send for a free copy. 



































When writing to advertisers please mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 
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DRAWINGS 7or PRINTING 


“ WRITE US ABOUT YOUR 
eg ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
ma] TELL US THE SIZE & NUMBER 


y| OF PLATES YOU WANTAND 
SJ WELL QUOTE YOU PRICES 


ENGRAVERS <- ILLUSTRATORS 


ALF TONES, ZINC ETCHINGS,WOOD CUTS 


ILLINOIS ENGRAVING CO. 


33I6G DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 





When writing to advertisers please mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 
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THE FURNITURE OF 
OUR FOREFATHERS 


By Esther Singleton 


CRITICAL DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 


By Russell Sturgis 


Nearly four hundred illustrations. Published in three editions ; two strictly limited. 
A work unique in its field. Of great artistic interest and historic value. 


W.S. M. writing in the February Book Buyer 
says : 

“The book deserves very high praise. It 

is written out of abundant information, with 

skill, conciseness and vivacity. diss Singleton 


has made a good book in a field where none existed 
before.’’ 


The Stupto for February says: 


‘© We welcome the first installment of a 
work which promises to fulfill for American 
furniture-history what the books of Chippendale, 
Sheraton, Hepplewhite and Litchfield have done 
for English furniture. * * * * * * * We con- 
gratulate the publishers on the excellence of the 
illustrations they have obtained for this work.” 


The work is being published in eight parts. 

Every phase and feature of THE FURNITURE OF 

Our ForeEFATHERS receives adequate treatment 

and ample illustrations. Among the subjects 

treated are: The Puritan, home-made things, the quaint Dutch belongings, the 

rich furnishings of the great Southern Colonial mansions, the ways of telling the 

genuine historical associations with special pieces, technical details, values and 
marks, and all the other unwritten lore of the subject. 


PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


Doubleday, Page & Co., 34 Union Square, E., New York 





Please send me full particulars in regard to The Furniture of Our Forefathers. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


ITY = markt 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Square, New York 

















When writing to advertisers please mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 
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A Beautiful Floor 


may be obtained by the use of cheap 
material sometimes, but will not last. 


A Beautiful Surface 














and remarkable durability may be se- 
cured by the use of the noted 


SUPREMIS 
FLOOR 
FINISH 


Wax Finish is dangerously slippery, and 
must often be applied to look well. 

Supremis is never slippery, requires little 
care, rarely has to be renewed, and gives un- 
bounded satisfaction. 

Write for our booklet, “The Treatment of 
Floors,” the most complete treatise ever issued 
on this subject. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 
Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 









A SAFE PLACE 
AT SMALL COST 

















TO KEEP YOUR 
BANK BOOKS, TAX RECEIPTS, 
DEEDS, NOTES, BONDS, 


AND OTHER VALUABLE 
PROPERTY IS THE 


ILLINOIS TRUST SAFETY 
DEPOSIT CO/’S VAULTS 


LaSalle St. and Jackson Blud., Chicago 
ROBERT BOYD, Manager 


STORAGE FOR TRUNKS AND SIL- 
VERWARE AT REASONABLE RATES 























The improved Shingle Stain and preservative. 
Imparts an «artistic finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores of the wood 
and retarding decay. 

_ Shingletint is made in all desirable shades, 
is easily applied, the colors are permanent, and 
money is saved by its use 

Full information and finished samples of wood 
mailed free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH, 
RK, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
” Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI 04 Main St, 
PHIA, 26 & 28 N, Fourth St 8 Lovis, 112 8, } rth St, 
E,?2 E. Lombard’St SAN FRaNcISCO, 117 & 119 Market St. 





























TWO OF 
A KIND! 


Fables in Slang 


(FIFTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND) 
AND 
ITS SUCCESSOR 


More Fables 


By GEORGE ADE. 
A GROWING HIT. 


EACH BOOK ONE DOLLAR, AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES. 


HERBERT 8S. STONE & CO. 


CHICAGO 
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OCTER & GAMBLE CO CINCINNATI 


THE EXPERT CLEANER. 


Sex HERE are a score of things about the house that’ 
a @)/ you will not undertake to clean. You fear that | 
ae = they would be ruined by soap and you intend to | 
NOMIC] send them to an expert cleaner, an idea that comes 
down from a time before pure soap was made. The manu- 
facturers of Ivory Soap are constantly asked if they know how 
beautifully this or that material can be cleaned with Ivory 
Soap. The uses of Ivory Soap are too numerous to be 
told: with it anything may be cleaned that will stand the 


application of wa You can be your own expert cleaner. 









































